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Read what PUBLIC OPINION says : 


“Any attempt to place a small manual 





: well be accorded it. 


| and charm of style that cannot but attract and| 


the book at whatever page. 


erted by this book will be in the direction 


acquaintance with the writings and the lives 


gives such pleasing pictures in outline. 


meagerly supplied purse deserves more than 


There is a warmth of color, | erica. 


a fineness of feeling and touch, and a simplicity | petter pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


The influence ex-| 


the men and women of whom this little primer 


It is a| 


Reading French. 


Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 





of 


American literature within reach of the most | SUPPOSe, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 


the smattering of conversational French me Aen pie in school life ? 
The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 


passing attention, and when the attempt is re-| knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
UO > ’ 

alized in such masterly fashion as in Watkins’s 
American Literature, unstinted praise may 


information. 

It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 





Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


delight everyone, old and young, who may open| Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
« « ¢ | 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
of | stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 

stories by Franeisque Sareey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 


stimulating the desire of the reader for closer | Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 


| These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
of | Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 
| better and much cheaper than the regular French editions. 
Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try 
Dr. Magill’s plan and books. They are giving good results at Swarth- 
| more and Cornell. They will do as much for you. For further infor- 





book that should find its way, purely on its mer-|™#™. address 


| its, into every school and household in the land.” | CHRISTOPHER SOWER COTPIPANY, 


35 cents. Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. The 


introduction. 


AMERICAN 


New York 


BOOK COPPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By M. C. Watkins. 18mo, flexible cloth, 


pub-| PUBLISHERS OF 
lishers invite correspondence with reference to its examination and 


Portland, Ore. 


614 Arch Street, - > - PHILADELPHIA. 


| Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
| Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 

And other Standard Educational works 











(Only a portion of the series is shown here.) 


36 Vols. Cloth, 30cts. Introduction price, 25 cts. 


Besant, and the Poet Cowper. 
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Biography, History, Art, Poetry, Travel and Adventure, Essays and Reviews; 
and include such authors as Addison, 


An Illustrated Circular containing descriptions of these and more than 50 other voiumes prepared for Supplementary 
Reading will be sent to any teacher on request by the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 
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For Supplementary Reading. 


The series of thirty-six volumes, pre- 
pared for class use and contained in 


Harper’s School Classics, 





: 
is one which every teacher should know. é 
The books are of convenient size and $ 
shape tor class use, bound in cloth in uni- $ 
form style and printed in clear type on $ 
good paper. They cover a wide range of ¢ 
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attractive subjects in General Literature, 


Macaulay, Thackeray, Lamb, Saintsbury, 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 
RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 













Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





Size of 
Pictures, 


3:x3} in. 
Weight of 
Camera, 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “‘we do the rest”? when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn-. 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871, 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & ASIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 





**Criterion”’ and ** Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns, 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 


Send for catalogue. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 
115 & 117 Nassau St., New York. 189 LaSalle St.. Chicago. 
131 Post St.,San Francisco,Cal. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
33-39So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TC a 








“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. | 


" 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 


Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and ° . 
’ , 2 y h 414 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches Only complete Science Factory in the West 


tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also) INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all CHICAGO. 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only | 
e ’ : : 
Frick’s Automatic Electric 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
the best material and workmanship. 

G2 Formerly the Factory of Nath’l Johnson, | 


one of the kind in New York City where the best | 
pies al ther goods rear PROGRAM CLOCK. 
Established 1850. 21 








skilled labor can be secured. 

Our goods are reliable ard guaranteed to be of | Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools,” 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., ac. 









“ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 
BRANCHES: 
111 Madison 8St., Chicago 
708 Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplym, most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Corres,;ondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 


S2tisfactory Results 
Guaranteed. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr. 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 


Lock Box, 406. 
FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTURES 














PUMPS For ComPRESSING 
OXYGEN & HYDROGEN 
GASES iwtro_ CYLINDERS 


BY HAND POWER.PRICE $15.00 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE N°2 TO 


CHAS. BESELER, 








’ INK 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.1 0th St., %.¥. 
ST eaacr THING fer Agents s oor PHOTO 
Ela | BESS ronreairs & rain» saareaor 











STERBROOK’S 


STEEL. FrENS. 


No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


LSS ee 333: 444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, X.Y 
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Give ext 


the 


OUR NEW BOOKS. 








young 


“folks Hull’s 


Arithmetics. 





A chance 


I- it wise to form a 


child’s handwriting on a pen that 


- A Two-Book Series. 


Hazen’s Readers. 





will be discarded on _ entering 


business life ? 


= Five Volumes. 


Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed Butler’s Geographies. 





pens. They cost a little more at 





first; but are cheapest in the end. 


your boy? 





Samples, 20 styles. 1c cents. 


Tapetia Pen Co., 


= Political and Physical. 


Are they too good for SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
AND SPECIMEN PAGES . 


BUTLER & CO., 


74 Firta AvENvE | 220 South Fifth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Bi 95 SL. NEW YORK 
— \21s Wabash Avenue, 15 Bromfield Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 





*202-BROADWAY> _ 
- NEW: YORK - 





IPLOMAS, campetes:, 2%. ar Highest grade fur-| 
9 nished to any kind of school at moderate 
_ cost, whether 


ONE OR A THOUSAND BE REQUIRED. 


No cheap and shoddy type-prints! No flap-doodle “ poster 
diplomas.”’ For the rest, tell us: (1) How many; (2) Kind of school. 
Full-size specimens for a stamp to those who mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. To others, 25 cents—and mighty cheap at 
that. Address as above. Be wise to-day. 





GOOD selling books that are live and full of helpful hints. Fascin- 
ating, —~ original, instructive, unique and entertaining. 
An agent writes: ‘ TERMS TO ACENTS than any other 
like canvassing ie, BETTER house can give, with new and live territory, 
than teaching.” ‘I consider it worth its weight in | gold.” Buyers never regret own- 
“Written with delicacy, bravery and wisdom.’ BEST ing one of our works, as 
Send postal-card only for sample pages they contain the ounce of 
and terms to Agents. prevention for human ills, 


Address STOCKHAM & CO., Cor. Market and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 





Vertical Practice Paper. Examination Papers. 
Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. Pens for Vertical Writing. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, and Estimates. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 











KINDERGARTE AND SCHOOL smmmaEn £00, 
SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 


New Yor«. 
Send for Catalogue. 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
IMPORTERS 
DEALERS, 


528 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





- Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
The new Apecmes Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 


COLORED LINE SLATE. 


PATENTED NOV. 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or ee color, present- 
ing a smooth surface and offer- 
ing no resistance to the | stroke 
of the pencil. 

In the manufacture of this “slate 
we use our wWire-bound frame and a high 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., (Limited.) 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 


We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain. 
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WALTER BAKER & 


“oa a © Manufac ore ~ 
» HICH CRA 


re COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


£9), On this Continent, have received 







from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or — Chemicals or Dyes are 
used hei weneseitens. 
Their delicious BREAKF AS COCOA is absolu' 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS OCERS EVERYWHERE. 





WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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For Canvassers, 
Drummers 
and Clerks. 





Limp Morocco, 
Prepaid for 82. 











CLARKE & BARCUS, 
45 Vesey St., New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 


GOLD MEDAL, 


1878 and 1889 








THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 


Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
= : — 7” - ave been want- 
llast a life time 


BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin onemonth. Put Holderin the back 
button hole ofthecuff, with claspsopen, placecuffin 
position in coatsleeveaftercoatison,then press down 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 

osition can be changed without removing the Coat. 
Sample pair, prepaid by mail 25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holders and the Ramey Medicator, 
an Instrument and Home treatment for Catarrhand 
all head and throat troubles. Sell at sight. 


The Perfect Cuff Holder Co.,85 Dearborn St. Chicago 
















FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


m3 EUROPE "ssi" 


July 13, to 


and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at disposal, 
or trip desired. and programs will be sent. 
= NDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
- GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
es oe Boston. 204 S. Clark St., CHICAGO. 
135 S. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ask 
Us x ft 
Questions 


able 


| Mass. says: 


properly 
sweetened.” 


remedy 


diluted 


For sale by all Druggists. 


with 


in existence 


‘4 Moston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree. 
for 
preventing indigestion, and re. 
lievi ring those diseases arising 


S STEEL PENS \" a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
“I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
water and 


Descriptive pamphiet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I- 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





about school books of all publishers. | 
Wecan always supply what you want, 
new or second-hand, at reduced prices. 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO., | 
4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. | 

} 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


. New York, 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t. 
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Richmond School Furniture Co, 


( 
HEAD | Richmond “Automatic” | | 
THE } Richmond “ Normal” | 
LIST. |} Richmond ‘ Advance”’ | ii 
Manufactur- | Richmond “Chair Desk’’| | 
ers of | Richmond “ Student.” 


10 East /15rwH Sr., - 


a 





THEY Richmond “‘ Adjustable” | 


NEW YORK. | 








Model 


No. 


Devices. 











Remington ‘Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Eighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
I.conomical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. ! 
And Many Other Useful and Convenient =~ 


Matchless Construction Unequaled Durability. “Unrivaled Speed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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An examination of the many features 
of our latest machine will tell you why 
Caligraphs lead. 


Send us your name. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LEADS THEM ALL 





_ The New No. 4. 
Caligraph 
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Kindergarten and Public Schools. 
By JENNIE SKINNER-BALDWIN, 


While visiting a kindergarten not long ago, the 
thought occurred to me, how much more good might 
be accomplished in our schools, if primary teachers 
would only consult with these royal seed sowers,—the 
kindergartners,—and see what seed they have planted 
for teachers to cultivate, that it may bear fruit an hun- 
dred-fold. 

The teacher should feel herself as a mother to her 
flock ; in this the kindergartner shows us the example. 
She blesses and illuminates all children, and especially 
the homeless and worse than motherless. 

In this kindergarten of which I speak, this last state- 
ment is especially true. 


DISCIPLINE, 


I had no sooner seated myself in the bright, cheery 
room, where twenty-five happy little children were at 
work, ere a wail of anguish was borne to my ears. A 
few whispered words from the kindergartner, as she 
showed the basket of flowers I had brought to the 
children, restored quiet once more. It was not of long 
duration, however. The door was once more opened, 
and a good minister, who had given both time and 
money to the kindergarten, appeared with his charming 
sister. A good-morning greeting was given and re- 
turned, by all save this poor unfortunate boy. He wept 
so loudly that it was thought best to allow him to go 
home. Upon inquiry, we learned that the home train- 
ing had been of such a nature that “Aree weeks’ instruc- 
tion in the kindergarten had not sufficed to eradicate 
the bad seed sown. If company visited Johnnie’s home, 
he was invariably punished after the well-wishers de- 
parted, so he soon learned to connect the two «\ ents as 
kindred evils. 

One bright morning during the following week, I 
again entered the kindergarten. Several ladies were 
already in the room, and Johnnie apparently quite at 
his ease; but, upon the appearance of a gentieman in 
our party (the superintendent having accompanied us), 
the terror in the child’s heart became manifest. Soon 
the kindergartner with rare tact, placed a toy cow in 
Johnnie's arms, and then gave him directions for lead- 
ing the other children in some game. He performed 
his part bravely, with only an occasional glance towards 


us, 


After that he began to be less afraid of visitors, and 
the next week, when the superintendent called, he was 
surprised to hear this greeting from the little fellow :— 
“T ain’t afraid of that man.” ‘Twenty-two visitors came 
to bid good-by to the little folks before the term closed. 
There was our friend as happy as a conqueror should 
have been, and his mother proud to see her son “like 
other children.” She, too, had learned a lesson atthe 
feet of the kindergartner. 

Another example of bad home government that came 
to the attention of this kindergartner, was a three- 
year-old boy, who knew no law but fear. He was 
driven to the kindergarten by his inhuman mother, and 
then beaten, in the presence of his teachers. At their 
rebuke, the mother relented and promised never again 
to exhibit such unwarrantable authority. She promised 
to be guided by the kindergartner in future, and has 
since that time denied the little boy some pleasure 
when he disobeyed her, rather than inflict corporal 
punishment, to the injury of both soul and body. 

Primary teachers often complain of the troublesome 
habit of whispering taking possession of their school- 
rooms. In this kindergarten there was no whispering, 
no raising of hands to ask unnecessary questions; and 
no leaving the room until recess. The kindergartner 
held the key to the secret :—she kept the little people 
busy, directing them to gain knowledge suited to their 
tastes and powers. This was adapted to their under- 
standing, and they learned to do by doing. 


STUDY. 


The third gift was taken up that day, and offered 
opportunities for countless problems in number work 
for first-grade pupils, as well as for younger children. 

How many faces, edges, and corners has a cube? 
How many cubes in the box? Fourtwos? Two fours? 
One-half of eight? How many twos? One-fourth of 
eight ? Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and partition may be taught with this gift alone. 

Little talks about the materials,—worsted, wood, steel, 
and clay,—where they come from, etc., can become 
a legitimate part of the work of the school, as well as 
of the kindergarten. 

The morning talk about the cow, suggested for one 
thing /eather. Miss wove this lesson into the 
games, and introduced the shoemaker seng, in which 
all the children were anxious to join. The pegs, leather, 
last and shoe were shown aud handled, and one shoe- 
maker’s son promised to bring an awl (“athing with a 
handle at one end, and a sharp point at the other,’’ 
according to his version) the next day. 

The soft ball with worsted covering in prismatic 
colors was used frequently, to teach the elementary 
ideas of form and color indirectly, by means of plays 
and songs. The children made discoveries and com- 
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parisons, and told of similar forms at home. Thena 
song, ‘ Cherries red, lemons yellow,” etc., was sung. 

A kindergarten device for a weather observation 
b20k would be most helpful to beginners in the primary 
school. This book contains a page for each day of the 
week. As the children are not able to write their ob- 
servations in it, a yellow circle (if the day is pleasant) 
is pasted on the page of the book that is set apart for it. 
A blue circle shows that the day is stormy. In this 
way, very young children can tell how many pleasant, 
and how many stormy days there have been during the 
month, 

These are a few of many thoughts that came to me 
while at the kindergarten. Had you been there, I am 
sure you would have reaped rich harvests of thought 
for your work in either primary or grammar school. 

Let us, with the kindergartner, take then the relation 
of the mother and child as the pattern of our most 
helpful relation with the children and the methods of 
the mother with the children as the model for the 
truest methods of education. 

When we can say with Freebel, “ The nursery was my 
university,” we will have attained the highest prepara- 
tion and grace attainable for a teacher. 

Andover, Mass. 


¥ 
Programs for the Kindergarten. 


By Louisa Parsons HopkKINs. 


I was visiting a large kindergarten of some of the 
poorer and less developed children in the city where 
one of the best teachers,as I had thought, was in 
charge. To my astonishment I soon discovered that a 
stout string held at one end by the teacher passed 
through the front of a dozen little chairs, so that prac- 
tically those children were tied into their seats and as 
they strained and tugged at their cord the teacher 
would hold it the firmer; this was something so un- 
looked for that I asked if the children were usually tied 
in. “Oh, no,” replied the teacher, “they are not tied 
in, for you see how easily I loosen the string ; but I can’t 
keep them in their places, they seem not to be used to 
sitting. Iam not sure they know how to, and I cannot 
make them attend to the lesson in any way but this.” 
*Do you not see that this rope is rubbing up all their 
ugliness and resistance? What is the lesson?” “It 
is to construct some form of life with two straight sticks. 
1 have to get an explanation from each one and they 
don’t care about it long.” “No, it is quite a barren 
subject of interest; why do you continue it after they 
are tired?” ‘Because it is the lesson on the program 
for the day, you know Miss and Miss make 
out a program for all the kindergartens and we have to 
follow it because it is a*sequence.’” ‘‘ What a mistake 
you make!” I said; “‘you are not obliged to do this; 
it is quite contrary to the spirit of the kindergarten 
which should be free and spontaneous. I would rather 
see the children all running about the room than tied 
down to a task in which they have no voluntary inter- 
est. If you cannot create an interest for them in this 
program pray ignore it. You might as well revive the 
old infant school where the bench on which the children 
sat was chalked off for each one and he who rubbed the 
chalk mark was whipped. Throw away such a rigid 
plan of work and have an inspiration in what you do, 
for I know you can work by inspirational methods!” 
There is no pope for the kindergarten, not even Fre- 
bel may dictate a close routine; study nature, watch 
the child’s impulse, follow his imagination and give him 
freedom in his occupations as well as his play, so will he 
develop mind and body healthily and symmetrically.” 

Newburyport, Mass. 
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The Law of Unity Applied: 


A MoRNING IN THE KINDERGARTEN, 


A visit to some good kindergarten would be of profit 


to show how the laws of pedagogy may be carried out 
in the mass education of children. We shall find a room 
with abundant airand sunshine, having hanging baskets 
in the windows, sheaves of grain in the corners, and ona 
low table a globe of gold fish; shells and minerals are 
also to be seen; all these objects are known and loved 
by the children. That which one loves as a child will 
probably interest him when he becomesa man. If, then, 
we would make naturalists or scientists of our children, 
how can we better begin than by familiarizing them with 
natural playthings such as those that God has given 
them? 

On the floor, in the center of the room, is painted a 
large ring, and here are fifty children seated’in a circle, 
each child forming a part of one large whole. As we 
enter, they are singing a ** pendulum song,” using their 
arms for pendulums. The song emphasizes the fact that 
the kindergarten begins at a stated time and that all 
should then be present. The “good morning song,” 
welcoming the happy day just beginning, is next sung; 
and then a“ good morning to the sunshine. If the day 
is cloudy, the children play they are birds and that they 
fly above the clouds. 

Then the little heads are bowed and the hands are 
folded, while the children thank the Heavenly Father, 
who puts the sun in the sky, and who gives them “ rest, 
food, and loving care.” Then come a few games for 
the fingers, in which emphasis is given to the idea that 
the hand is a unity composed of five fingers. Then the 
kindergartner will give them a simple talk, either about 
some seeds, which the children may plant, or some 
flowers, or the seasons; perhaps a chrysalis is in her 
hand, and she tells them the story of the worm which 
will some time come out a butterfly. 

After this the children are allowed, one at a time, to 
choose any play they wish. The choosing is an excel- 
lent moral training, for, of course, as there are so many 
children, not all can choose, and some must give up to 
others. The games are symbolic and representative, 
and are a means of developing and cultivating the imag- 
ination. The child is in turn a carpenter, a blacksmith, 
a joiner, a shoemaker, etc., and is thus brought into re- 
lations with the universal activities of the race, and 
gains a respect for those who do in reality what he does 
in play. 

And now a chord is struck on the piano, and the chil- 
dren, rising at the signal, go to their various tables, 
where they leave their chairs. ‘Then they march for a 
few moments. This marching is excellent for several 
reasons: it not only rests them after sitting and by the 
rhythmic motion exerts a quiet, orderly influence, butit 
also brings out again the idea of unity, Inthe ring they 
were a unity ; they sang and played as a whole, not as 
individuals ; now they march not as single children, but 
as a line of soldiers, and, when they have finished march- 
ing, they will sit at theiz tables where each is againa 
part of a whole, bound to consider and respect the rights 
of the other members of the community. 

See what the children aredoing. Here are little ones 
playing with the balls, cubes, and cylinders of the second 
Gift, becoming familiar with these forms and learning to 
love them ; not knowing that in handling them and play- 
ing with them they are using the great typical forms of 
Nature, At another table, children are using tablets of 
the seventh Gift and laying floors for an imaginary 
house. They can tell which are the right, acute, and 
obtuse angles ; they can point out the difference between 
the square and the triangle, and can even distinguish 
the different kinds of triangles. They have not learned 
these facts theoretically ; they have simply developed 
them, easily and naturally ; and they will never forget 
them. The little girl does not forget to designate by 
its right name the arm of her doll, nor will the child for- 
get the obtuse angle of the triangle with which he so 
much delights to play. Inall this play work the children 
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are gaining the spirit of obedience, self-control, and a 
manual training, which will prove invaluable to them in 
after life. It is quite surprising to see with what deli- 
cacy they learn to handle these Gifts ; when, they have 
successfully accomplished something, their great pride 
is in the fact that they can say, “I did it all myself.” 
Atachord, they again rise, march, and once more 
form a ring ; more games are played, bodies and minds 
are trained, and, through the exercise of mutual forbear- 
ance between the members of the miniature state, a firm 
foundation for good citizenship 1s laid. Returning to 
their tables, they engage in the various occupations, 
which differ from the gift-lessons in that the children 
construct out of various materials, unrelated in them- 
selves, pleasing wholes which may be carried home and 
presented to the different members of the family, there- 
by developing a loving, generous spirit. Then the work 
is again put away, and, forming a ring once more, the 
“Good-bye Song” is sung, and they separate for the 
day. 
The above is but a brief sketch of the workings of the 
kindergarten, but enough has been given to show that 
in the work the child is developed on the three planes 
of his being,—physical, mental, and spiritual, and that 
he is guided into right relations with God and with 
man.—/rene Farquhar, in “Studies from the Kindergarten.” 


r 
Vertical Writing: 


SoME OF ITS BEARINGS ON PHYSICAL HEALTH AND 
GROWTH. 


By Epwarp R. Suaw, Ph.D.* 


Dr. Cohn in his work on “ Hygiene of the Eye,” in 
speaking of vertical writing says that with the slanting 
script one never knows whether a pupil sat upright or 
not. With the vertical script he must have sat upright 
while writing it. Dr. Cohn is clearly wrong in this 
statement. The use of vertical script in itself cannot 
be relied upon as evidence that the pupil sat upright 
while writing it. 

In visiting the schools of Glasgow, Govan, Edin- 
burgh, and London last year, I saw thousands of pupils 
at their writing, and with the exception of one school 
in which Vere Foster’s system was used which is aslant 
of 65 degrees, all were using the vertical or upright 
hand, By actual count in each school, noting down 
those who sat in good position, those who sat in fair po- 
sition, and those who sat in very bad position, I found 
that the percentage who sat in a good position was not 
greater than the percentage in schools in this country 
where the slanting hand is being used and where the 
teachers urge pupils constantly to sit as straight as pos- 
sible. The percentage of bad positions, where pupils 
sat with one shoulder higher than the other and with 
curved spine, was surprisingly large; and had I not 
counted the number in each school, making a record on 
the spot, I should have been inclined to regard the 
truth of such a statement as I have made in relation to 
vertical writing with considerable doubt. There is one 
other point which ought to be stated here and that is, 
that in many of the schools there was a disregard of the 
Proper position in which the paper or copy-book should 
be placed upon the desk. 

It is only a little more than two years that vertical 
writing was first adopted in this country; since that 
time its adoption has spread with great rapidity. To- 
day vertical writing is driving out the sloping writing 
on the ground of greater legibility, and because it is much 
more easily learned and taught. These points alone, 
its great legibilityand the ease with which it is taught 
and learned, will ensure its general useinall our schools. 
These two points will carry it, notwithstanding the claim 
of the advocates of sloping writing that the use of the 
vertical hand does not ensure correct posture and there- 


ON vs of an address by Dr. Edward R, Shaw, dean of the New York 
oie ie School of Pedagogy, before the recent convention of the Am- 
4 Association for the Advancement of Physical Education. A descrip- 

n of the school desk designed by Professor Shaw will be given in a later 
number of THE JOURNAL. 
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fore does not prevent spinal curvature. This claim of 
the advocates of sloping writing shows that there is a 
fundamental misconception in the minds of teachers 
and those interested in our schools in relation to verti- 
cal writing, Vertical writing is a reform not merely as 
to the style of the letter, but it is primarily a reform as 
to posture in writing—that to prevent spinal curvature 
the pupil should sit in an upright position with the paper 
placed directly in front of him, the edges of the paper par- 
allel to the edges of the desk, and that with this posture 
he will write vertically. It is not, then, a change in the 
style, but it isa change in posture, and the vertical hand, 
naturally, grows out of this posture. Where, then, there 
is one school in which the proper conception of verti- 
cal writing maintains, we find ten schools where vertical 
writing is used not because of posture, but because of its 
legibility and the greater ease with which it is learned 
and taught. This rapid spread of a wrong idea in rel- 
lation to vertical writing is due to the fact that the in- 
correct idea has been spread by commercial people. 
These people have not understood the matter, but see- 
ing that a demand would arise have issued copy-books 
without having carefully studied the subject. That is 
the penalty which American teachers are paying, be- 
cause we have no profession of teaching in this country 
to control these matters. In Germany it is different. 
In all the schools in Germany where I saw the vertical 
writing used, the German teachers put the stress upon 
posture ; that was the main point in all their use of the 
vertical script. ‘The idea in Germany spread first from 
professional teachers, and the publishers were guided 
by the intelligence of professional teachers. 

The Kingston schools, Ontario, in 1893 adopted the 
vertical writing. It was the first place in America in 
which it was used. In the fall of ’93, after seeing their 
exhibit at the Columbian Fair, I visited Kingston to 
study the writing. I found there the posture in writing 
very constrained. This was due to two facts, first, the 
way of holding the pen, the conventional position of 
the writing master being used ; and, second, the books, 
although placed parallel to the desk, were moved some- 
what to the right. Easeof posture anda natural move- 
ment were not taken into consideration. The teachers 
were securing some very excellent results so far as legi- 
bility of letter forms was concerned. The mere novelty 
of the system, the enthusiasm on the part of the teach- 
ers, together with the fact that the poor writers were 
able to start anew, as it were, and become very legible 
writers by its use, carried the matter. But had correc- 
tion been made in the position of holding the pen and 
had the writing page been narrower and placed directly 
in front, even then the results, considered from the 
standpoint of good posture, would not have been such 
as ought to be secured. The desks were at fault. I 
saw then the same difficulty which has beset all later 
attempts at using the vertical script. The results that 
ought to be obtained in posture, rapidity, and freedom 
of movement, do not come because of the desks used 
in our school-rooms, 

Recent observations and measurements upon more 
than 200 children in the 3d, 4th, and 5th grades, or 
school years, who have been using the vertical script 
for about a year and a half, show that with attention to 
correct posture, the evidence in favor of vertical writ- 
ing stands 80% of fairly good postures to 20% of bad pos- 
tures, considering only the matter of lateral curvature 
of spine. These percentages are about the reverse of 
those which were noted in the study of the same pupils 
before changing to the new posture and vertical script. 
In other words, there is a gain of 60% in postures that 
are fairly good ; considering only lateral curvature of 
spine. Now gratifying as this showing is, the observa- 
tions further showed that there isa bending of the body 
forward and the neck down in most cases, while with 
the remainder the shoulders are raised too high and the 
elbows spread out—faults of posture which cannot be 
overcome with desks as now constructed. Even the 
adjustable desks as to height remedy these faults but a 
little, because of the slope of the top, and because they 
are not adjustable for minus and plus distances. 
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In the directions for vertical writing given by the 
German physicians who investigated this whole matter 
of handwriting so elaborately, the arms are to be helda 
hand’s breadth from the side. This gives opportunity 
for an active tension of the muscles of the back, which 
is necessary to preserve a straight, upright position, as 
Dr. Hertel, of Copenhagen, has so cogently pointed out. 
When the elbows are thrown out and the forearms are 
upon the desk, those muscles at the back are not in the 
state of required tension, and the head falls forward and 
the chest contracts. Those who have seen the cuts made 
from photographs, issued by Jackson, the author of the 
Theory and Practice of Handwriting, and the English 
advocate of vertical writing, must have noticed the 
spread of the elbows which he allows, as well as the po- 
sition of the handin holding the pen. In both these par- 
ticulars Jackson is wrong, and flies in the face of all 
German authorities. 

What the child needs in learning to write is freedom 
for movement. If the desk is too high he must spread 
his arms. This results from his efforts for more free- 
dom. If the desk is too low, or is not arranged for mi- 
nus and plus distances, the pupil bends forward and 
drops his head down. With these observations, I set 
to work to produce a desk in which such tendencies 
and faults should be overcome. [The desk will be 
described in a later issue of THE JourNAL.] The slope 
is 15°, the minus distance is 3 1-2 in. It was used dur- 
ing the past year in a private school in this city. 

On the ground of rapidity there is a seeming claim 
against vertical writing by the advocates of the sloping 
hand. Even Jaral holds, with sloping hand and oblique 
position while there is curvature of spine, yet the arm 
on the desk has greater freedom than if both arms are 
spread out. 

By actual measurement the distance traversed by the 
pen is 40% longer in Spencerian than in vertical script. 
With a desk that gives ease of posture and freedom for 
movement, in the period when the pupil is learning, 
vertical handwriting will, 1 thoroughly believe, produce 
faster writers than by the Spencerian system. 

In making tests upon upwards of 3,000 pupils in re- 
gard to writing and noticing the slow progress and 
the toil involved, the impression made upon my mind is 
that learning to write—almost purely a mechanical mat- 
ter—-is a terrible ordeal for the child. It should, then, 
be made as easy as possible. As the result of my studies 
thus far I would say that for the first two years of school 
life, the child, in any imposed writing or ciphering ex- 
ercise, ought not to use pencil or pen, but that he should 
write on the blackboard. 

During this period the child has not reached that 
stage of muscular control and codrdination that will 
warrant keeping him at the desk to write or cipher. 
Notice children at this period, even with vertical script, 
and you will find much twisting of the body from right 
to left and from left to right, due to lack of muscular 
control. Trial this last year. Then when the child is 
put to writing at the desk he should use the forearm 
movement, make large letters, thus moving the pen 
through large curves. All finger movement prevents 
freedom, and used too early hinders the child in gain- 
ing the best muscular control. The gain made in ra- 
pidity by using the fingers will come naturally later and 
of itself. 

If boards of education and superintendents insist 
upon the use of pen and book in the second year then 
it would be best to give tracing books and require pu- 
pils to use forearm movement in tracing, having the 
letters with body 1-2 inch high, and to insist upon move- 
ment rather than upon nice form. The great difficulty 
is to-day that teachers look to nicety of form rather 
than movement and muscular control. This require- 
ment must change. Secure movement and muscular 
control, work for this end and not only will nicety of form 
come later, much later, of course, but it will remain. 
To aid greatly toward this end we must have not only 
seats and desk adjustable as to height, but with a slope 
of 15°, and adjustable as to minus distance. 

University School of Pedagogy, New York City. 
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“Faculty” Psychology : 


Is it to be Revived 2? 


(In THE JoURNAL of April 20 Dr. Harris gave his views on Herbart’s 
psychology, particularly as regards the meaning and place of his idea of the 
well, The discussion began with the series of editorial articles on “ What 
Chief Consideration Shall Determine the Course of Study ?” which wil] be 
continued in next week’s issue, In the following letter President Charles 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College, comments on the objections of Dr, 
Harris. The controversy will arouse much interest, as fundamental peda- 
gogical questions are depending on the ideas which are here taken up.) 


Dr. Harris says that Herbart forgot to put in a will 
when accounting for the constitution of the human 
mind. He also forgot all the other “faculties” in the 
same way. Beginning with him, it has been the effort 
of psychologists to explain the mind asa unit. This is 
seen in John Dewey's psychology, a book inspired by 
the Hegelian view of reason, as well as in such physiolo- 
gical psychologists as Ladd, James, and Baldwin. The 
new volume by Prof. Baldwin upon psychological de- 
velopment in the race and in the child is a marked il- 
lustration of a study of mental development viewed 
from the standpoint of the psychologist as opposed to 
that of the metaphysician. 

Dewey shows that each of the three manifestations 
we call feeling, intellect, and will, is implicitly con- 
tained and presupposed in every mental act. If this is 
true, it is conceivable that different classes of psycholo- 
gists may proceed to an explanation of the other two 
so-called faculties from any one of the three. This ex- 
plains how the physiological psychologists may explain 
everything from the standpoint of feeling, Herbart 
from that of ideas, or intellect, and Dr. Harris from 
that of will. What right has any one of the three to 
say that the other two have omitted one-third or more 
of the mind, simply because they explain all from one 
of three possible standpoints? The same objection 
would hold against Dr. Harris’ own explanation unless 
indeed he proposed to take us back into pre-Kantian 
metaphysics, in which case modern psychologists would 
lose interest in the discussion, just as they would were 
the proposition made to return to the standpoint of 
magic. 

Herbart does indeed attempt to explain all mental 
action from the standpoint of zdeas, their production, 
interactions, relations, and ultimate conclusion in ac- 
tion. He does refuse to accept Kant’s metaphysical 
presuppositions, having some of his own that were an- 
tagonistic. Now everybody who has once felt the edge 
of Dr. Harris’ dialectic sword knows very well that 
metaphysical presuppositions are terrible things, that 
the categories like the mills of the gods grind exceed- 
ing fine ; and yet is it quite fair for Dr. Harris to ap- 
peal to our prejudice in favor of discreet faculties, and 
condemn a man who devotes his thought to the actual 
processes of the mind in the development of what we 
call will ? 

Having raised this ghost, Dr. Harris is alarmed lest 
Herbart lay too much stress upon interest. Yet any- 
body who has read Herbart, knows that he always de- 
plores the effort to arouse interest in the trifling, or 
false, for the sake of amusement, or emulation or pride ; 
that, on the contrary, he demands that the teacher 
shall bend his best continuous effort to arouse an abid- 
ing and inherent interest in the studies that are of per- 
manent value in fitting the child for his future life. 
The “danger” that Dr. Harris apprehends in our él- 
forts to arouse interest do not arise from Herbarts 
theories or presuppositions regarding the will, but have 
their genesis rather in a failure of insight on the part 
of the teacher into the fundamental purpose of the 
studies (which can be seen best of all in Dr, Harris 
Report) and the most effective methods of making 
them tell in the development of character. 


Cuas, DEGARMO. 
Swarthmore College, April 25, 1895. 
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Home-made Apparatus. IX. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopHULL, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 


PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 51. Apparatus for Illustrating the Formation 
of Ice Crystal in a Snowstorm.—An 8-ounce flask 
is filled to the neck with a concentrated 
hot solution of ammonium chloride in water. 
Upon cooling, crystals rapidly form and fall 
through the solution like snowflakes. They 
grow larger as they fall. The round flask 
magnifies them, so that they may be seen when 
very minute, ‘The flask is closed with a rubber 
stopper to prevent evaporation, and the solu- 
tion may be kept any length of time. When- 
ever it is desired to repeat the experiment the crystals 
are readily dissolved again by passing the flask back and 
forth through the flame of an alcohol-lamp or Bunsen- 
burner. 





Fic. 59. 








Cost. —8-02. flask... see ceeeceecteeesceeeereeeeees 15 cents 
Rubber stopper No. 5 without holes......... 10 cents 
25 cents 


No. 53. Apparatus to Illustrate the Unequal Expan- 
sion of Different Metals when 
Heated.—A piece of wood is 
cut as represented in figure 60, 
and strips of tin (sheet iron) 
and brass are screwed fast to 
it. When it is held so that the 
flame plays upon these strips of 
metal they curve, indicating that 
they grow longer when heated, 
but the strip of brass always 
curves more than the other. 





Fic. 60. 
No, 54. Apparatus to Illustrate the Expansion of Li- 


quids by Heat—Thermometer.—'The glass tube, 
figure 61, has an inside diameter of about one- 
eighth of aninch. Its length is not less than a foot. 
The flask has a capacity of two ounces and is 
filled with water. When the rubber stopper carry- 
ing the tube is inserted and pushed firmly into the 
neck all the air is driven out and the water is 
driven a little way up the tube. If the flask is 
now held in a flame the water rises slowly up the 
tube, showing expansion in its volume. By using 
atube of smaller diameter and a flask of larger ° 
size, the thermometer becomes more sensitive, ‘3 
i€., its rise and fall can be noted for smaller Fic. 61. 
changes of temperature. 








Cott NN Es essa ccees sce 00nenes ev erececees 2 cents 
Rubber stopper No. 1 from apparatus No. 7. 
Glass flask, 2-ounce, from apparatus No. 18. 


Nos. 55 and 55a. Apparatus to Illustrate the Ex- 

pansion of Air by Heat—Air Thermometer.—Appara- 
tus No. 55 is an 8-oz glass flask, with rubber cloth tied 
air-tight over its mouth. When the air is heated the 
rubber cloth swells upward, indicating the ex- 
pansion of the air. When the flask is plunged 
into cold water the rubber cloth sags inward, 
indicating the contraction of the air. 
i) Apparatus No. 55a is the same flask and tube 
‘Il.e 8 that described under No. 54. It is inverted, 
«oe and the glass tube passes through an ordinary 
»e ork and dips into water in an ink-bottle, figure 
62. A flame brought near the flask causes the 
air in it to expand, and bubbles pass out through 
the water. When the air cools water rises in 
the tube. A strip of paper is attached to the 
tube by mucilage, and on it is marked the 
height to which the water rises when the tem- 
perature, as indicated by an ordinary thermom- 
eter, corresponds to fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, and 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit. 























_Nos. 56 and 57. Apparatus to Show How Air Cur- 
rents Are Produced by Heat.*—Apparatus No. 56 con- 
sists of a pasteboard box-cover in which two holes are 
cut, and over each of these a lamp-chimney stands, figure 
63. A lighted candle is under chimney a. When smoke 
from burning paper is brought to the top of chimney 4 
there is found to be a strong downward current in it. 
The smoke is carried along under the box-cover and up 
chimney a. 


Cosit.—2 Argand lamp-chimneys........ 20 cents. 


Apparatus No. 57 consists of a common lamp-chimney 
placed over a lighted candle, figure 64. A strip of tin or 



































Fic. 63. Fic. 64. 


cardboard divides the chimney into two compartments. 
When the candle is arranged as represented in the figure, 
a current of air, as indicated by paper-smoke, passes down 
one side of the partition and up the other. The tin par- 
tition is sometimes suspended from a wire which extends 
across the top of the chimney. 

No. 58. Apparatus to Show that Water and Air Are 
Poor Conductors of Heat.--This consists of a 
test-tube with a small thermometer in it. A WN 
thimbleful of ether may be poured upon the top aE 
of the water and set on fire; or, by holding the ae 
upper end of the tube against a flame, the water [2 
in the upper end may be boiled. In either case a: 
the thermometer indicates that the water in the ' 
lower part of the tube has not been heated so 
much as a single degree. 

With air in the tube the upper end may be 
melted in the flame without affecting the ther- 
mometer in the lower part. 

It is well to hold a piece of cardboard soas_) |- 
to shut off the radiation of heat from the flame Gy 
to the lower end of the tube. Fic. 65. 











Cost of thermometer. .....2--cesesccccces 10 cents. 


* Borrowed from the author’s ‘‘ Simple Experiments.” 
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Prof. Keeler, of Pittsburg, thinks he has demonstrated the fact 
that the ring of Saturn is composed of innumerable small satellites. 
This theory is not new, but it has never been fully verified. The 
ring of Saturn has been considered one of the strange mysteries of 
astronomy. Why Saturn alone should have a ring is not easy to 
explain. Jupiter, has no ring, and all the other planets get along 
without one. This ring consists apparently of three rings lying in 
one plane and of different degrees of density. The inner ring is 
dusky, its edge is 5,900 miles from the planet, and its total diam- 
eter is 172,800 miles. It was first discovered in 1659, and was re- 
garded with awe. For about twenty-five years past the ring has 
been studied with great vigilance. In 1870, M. Teouvelot, a 
French astronomer, began a series of observations. In 1876 he 
announced that “that the matter composing the dusky ring, is 
agglomerated here and there into small masses which almost wholly 
prevents the light of the planet from reaching the eye of the ob- 
server.” Crofthall said “it seemed like particles of dust floating ina 
ring of light traversing a dark chamber.” 

Prof, Kirkwood, in 1868, demonstrated that the division in the 
ring or the space between the inner and outer parts was due to 
the disturbing influence of Jupiter, and this led Dr. Meyer and 
others to the conclusion that the ring was formed of separate par- 
ticles moving round the planet to a certain extent as independent 
satellites, 
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Editorial Notes. 


The conduct of the National Educational Association 
is a proper subject of criticism. The program lately 
issued by President Butler, and printed in THE JOURNAL, 
will furnish opportunity for comment if not approval. 
Bear in mind that the making up of the program is 
wholly in the hands of the president. What is to be dis- 
cussed and who are the speakers? This latter is the 
important thing after all. No man should be selected 
to stand ona platform 2000 miles distant from most of us, 
unless he knows what he is talking about by actual inves- 
tigation and study, avd is able to talk; the former may 
exist without the latter, be it remembered. Who then 
should be selected, out of probably less than 100, to 
speak at the annual gathering of the educaters of Amer- 
ica? Who are the men that know most and can speak 
best? 








And then again what subjects should be discussed ? 
Shall it be Correlation, or was there not enough of that 
at Cleveland ? There are, or ought to be, certain living 
subjects in the minds of the teachers of the country that 
must be discussed at such a gathering. It is admitted 
that the gathering will be by no means a picked one; 
any one who pays $2.00 is a member, yet the annual ut- 
terance of the National Educational Association ought 
to be something noble and inspiring, for all that. Some 
of the religious bodies name their annual utterance a 
“deliverance.” May the “ deliverances” of the Nation- 
al Educational Association this year be vital with the 
best ideas concerning practical education ! 





It is said that Harvard university complains if it fails 
to get $500,000 annually by bequest. Rockefeller has 
given $4,275,000 to Chicago university, and will give it 
more when it is needed. These things show that jna 
hundred years our universities will be as rich as those 
in Oxford and Cambridge. There is a meaning in this. 





In reading the comments of a newspaper on the New 
Haven board of education, one sees the weakness of 
the school board system all over the country. It is be- 
yond question there are many teachers mentally defi- 
cient, or physically incompetent. How do they retain 
their places? Some member of the school board “ tag- 
rolls” with another ; he wants A. to be kept in, the other 
wants B. to be retained ; they join forces. This goes on 
until there is an explosion as at Utica; a bold man 
comes in and pierces the bubble. The bold man does 
not come along for years, in many places. The super- 
intendent sees what is being done, but sees also that he 
must acquiesce or leave his post. 

Here is another instance: In a certain city a push- 
ing politician came into the school board ; he began at 
once to get places for those who needed them. The 
superintendent examined but—well he had not the will 
to oppose the resolute politician, and the kind of exam- 
inations may be imagined. Finally a woman came whom 
the superintendent knew to be wholly the wrong person 
to be put in charge of the welfare of children, and he 
would not give a certificate. This angered the politi- 
cian and he remarked, “it is time for you to get out, 
for she has got to have a place.” The superintendent 


“resigned,” a dinner was given him by the board, reso- 
lutions were handsomely written, a blushing speech was 
made by the politician, and he retired to private life— 
keeping his mouth shut. 
cate ! 


His successor gave the certifi- 
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The Debt of the N. E. A. 


This title does not insinuate that there is no money 
in the treasury of the National Educational Association - 
it is said there is about $40,000 in its coffers ; witha large 
increment expected from the copyright of the report 
of the “Committee of Fifteen.” It means the unrecog- 
nized debt due the educational journals of the country 
for advertising the annual meeting and distributing 
broadcast the utterances at those meetings. 

Take, for example, the meeting at Asbury Park last 
year ; THE SCHOOL JOURNAL must have spent $250 on 
that ; other journals used space liberally, so that, in all, 
$5,000 was easily spent by the educational journals to 
promote the success of the meeting last year, It may 
be said this is annually done. In the language of the 
town: “ Where do the educational journals come 
in?” 

THE SCHOOL JouRNAL has held and still holds that it 
is the duty of the N. E. A. to take space in the edu- 
cational journals and advertise the meeting and pay 
cash for it. The circulars and programs the N. E. A, 
issue cost money, but all of these could be published in 
the educational journals from plates furnished by the 
N. E. A., and thus be effective. ‘The writer remembers 
being in a superintendent’s office one year when an 
expressman delivered a bundle of papers issued by the 
N. E. A,, telling of things to be done and seen at the 
coming meeting, and the remark made was “‘ Does —— 
suppose I am going to distribute these?” and they 
were thrown on the floor. The waste of paper and ink 
on these thing every year is very great ; some years it 
is enormous. 

Now of the 400,000 teachers in the country, 200,000, 
it is estimated, take educational papers; the attendance 
at the annual meeting of the N. E. A. is drawn wholly 
from the readers of the educational journals. No one can 
suppose that the non-readers on education attend, The 
readers of educational papers of America will send dele- 
gates to Denver this year as they did last year to As- 
bury Park. 

The pages of the educational papers of the country 
are the places for the hotels and stores of Denver to 
advertise : no delusion is so great as that some circular 
issued at Denver will better reach those who propose 
to attend the meeting than the established educational 
journals, And it is held that the management of the N. 
E. A. should insist that the managers appointed at 
Denver should employ the educational journals in fur- 
thering the meeting. The N. E. A. owes its existence 
and its success to the ready helpfulness of the educa- 
tional journals; but not one of these has received 
recognition, to say nothing of orders for advertising 
space. 

But it may be said that the educational journals are 
glad to give notice to the meetings and reports of what 
is done in order to please their subscribers. This does 
not relieve the indebtedness of the N. E. A. The value 
received by the N. E. A. from the educational journals, is 
none the less on this account. Because the editors of 
these journals have public spirit are they to be ignored? 
The members of a church got together to make upa 
deficiency in the accounts ; one said: “ You can put 
down the druggist for $100; he won’t refuse, for we 
buy soda water of him.” So the educational journals 
are expected to give time, place, and speakers, and all 
the choice tid-bits of eloquence poured out at each 
meeting of the N, E. A., and not get a thank you for 
their pains. 

But the $10,000 or $15,000 that is taken in by the in- 
strumentality of these educational journals, what be- 
comes of that? It is taken to pay speakers and expenses 
of officers, etc., etc., etc.; everything except advertis- 
ing. 

It is respectfully submitted that the established edu- 
cational journals should be asked to give notice of the 
annual meeting, and be paid for the space thus employed, 
as a matter of simple justice. 
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David M. Geeting. 
By W. H. HERSHMAN. 


David M. Geeting, the new superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, of the state of Indiana, was born in Ohio, July 5, 1850. 
Having finished the course of study prescribed for Farmer’s col- 
lege in 1873, he immediately entered upon the duties for which he 
was specially fitted by nature, and which it has been his chief de- 
light to pursue throughout life. The first ten years of his peda- 
gogical life he taught in Daviess county, Indiana. First as 
teacher in the common district schools, then in the city of Wash- 
ington, and later as superintendent of the schools of the entire 
county. Afterward he was elected to the principalship of one of 
the schools in the city of New Albany, Ind., where he did excel- 
lent work, both in teaching and in organizing and shaping the 
school interests of the entire city. Following his work here he 
served four years as chief deputy in the office of State Superin- 
tendent Harvey M. La Fallette; taught in the Indianapolis high 
school, and distinguished himself as superintendent of the Madi- 
son city schools for nearly three years. From this position he was 
chosen by the Republican party as candidate for the official sta- 
tion which he now occupies. So great was his popularity through- 
out the state that in the general election last November he led his 
ticket by nearly 4,000 votes. Considering the fact that the ticket 
was regarded a very strong one, and also the excellent character 
of the Democratic nominee, such a result could not be viewed in 
any other light than that of the highest compliment to Mr. Geet- 
ing. But Mr. Geeting has earned his popularity. His life has been 
an active one, fraught with good common sense. Though modest 
and unassuming, his opinions have been sought by the best ed- 
ucators of this country. His presence at teachers’ gatherings and 
superintendents’ meetings has always been a source of inspiration 
and encouragement. He is a large-hearted man, full of tender 
sympathy. In regard to teaching and education in general, he is 
fully abreast the times, and his scholarship is of the best. His 
special studies have been along the line of literature, philosophy, 
and psychology. His scholarly attainments, careful and correct 
habits, untarnished Christian character, knowledge of human na- 
ture, sympathetic methods, and wide experience in all the phases 
of school work are a sufficient assurance that the children of In- 
diana, during his term of office, will be enthroned in their rights. 

The writer having known Mr. Geeting and his work for many 
years has unbounded confidence in his ability to manage the ed- 
ucational affairs of Indiana. 





The Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ association met at Mil- 
waukee April 5 and listened to addresses by Supt. G. W. Peckham, 
of Milwaukee, Jeremiah Quinn, Prof. A. J. Hutton, of the White- 
water normal school, and Pres. A. S. Draper, Illinois university. 

Supt. Peckham said : 

“The only promotion test is the judgment of a wise teacher and the only 
question that should arise in the promotion of the child is »!ether the 
character of his work has been such that it will be to his ad -antage as an 
individual to undertake new work rather than to continue the old. The 
test must be educational, not mechanical. The problem now confronting 
the teacher was, he stated, ‘‘ how to retain the advantages of organization 
and grading in the city schools at the same time that we graft upon them 
those new ideas that have come out of the important work of child study.” 
An examination by the superintendent of schools is not a test of the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, but of how closely the teachers have followed the 


manual of the graded course. The broad intelligent view of the proper 
functions of the teacher’s work was also an important factor, it being im- 
perative that the teacher be an educator and not a drill sergeant. 


Mr. Quinn said : 


Te We area secular state, therefore the public schools remain secular. 
0 teach the doctrine of any church or sect in the public schools would be 
aclear violation of the fundamental law, while a division of the school fund 
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among the different sects would be certain destruction of the schools.. Sec- 
tarians may point to our public schools as godless, but they are no more 
godless than the state, no more godless than the constitution, no more god- 
less than the immortal declaration on which the republic was founded. Of 
all things said against our public schools I have least patience with this 
senseless sneer. = 

‘‘The movement by advanced educators to introduce manual training 
into the public schools is the brightest ray of hope yet shed upon education, 
for it not only aims at the development of all the faculties, but it will stim- 
ulate the special talent of each scholar. If, as Carlyle asserts, man’s super- 
iority over all other creatures consists in his ability to use tools, then the 
tools cannot too early be put into his hands.” 


The La Salle 7rzbune says: 

‘* Every forenoon classes of about forty boys may be'seen in the basement 
of Washington school working on exercises in mechanical drawing, letter- 
ing, joinery, or wood carving. Sometimes the boys are set at making use- 
ful articles. Our schools are well supplied with pointers, drawing models, 
drafting boards, botany presses, and even book-casesas a result of the boys 
skill and industry. 

‘* The occupation is so entirely different from the other school work that 
the boys find in it a pleasant relief from book study ; so that the time is not 
lost from the ordinary school work, because it is made up by a more intense 
application when the boy has returned from the shop to his books. 

‘* This physical exercise is most beneficial to growing boys; and the moral 
influence is best of all, as it leads the boy to be self-reliant and helpful, 
teaching him to take pride not in avoiding work, but in doing it well.” 


The South Carolina Mews and Couréer contains remarks in an 
address by Booker T. Washington on “ Why the Negro does not 
Succeed.” Mr. Washington is principal of the Tuskeegee, Ala., 
normal and industrial institute in which 1,000 negroes, of both 
sexes, are taught: 

‘* We have made progress. We went into slavery pagans; we came out 
Christians. We went into slavery a piece of property ; we came out Amer- 
ican citizens. We went into slavery without a language; we came out 
speaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue. We went into slavery with slave 
chains clanking about our wrists; we came out with the American ballot 
in our hands. 

‘I believe that we are to reach our highest development largely along 
the lines of scientific and industrial education. : 

‘‘As a race there are things we must learn to do—one is to put brains 
in the common occupations of life, and the other is to digrify common la- 
bor ; go per cent. of any race on the globe earns its living by the common 
occupations of life, and the negro can be no exception to this rule. 

‘“‘ The old negro man with his bucket of whitewash and his long pole and 
brush had given way to the white man, who had applied his knowledge of 
chemistry to mixing materials, his knowledge of physics to the blending of 
colors, and his knowledge of geometry to figuring and decorating the ceil- 
ing. But the white man was not called a whitewasher ; he was termed a 
house decorator, He had put brains into his work, he had given dignity to 
it. The old black ‘mammy’ could never again enter into the sick room, 
where she was once known as a peerless nurse. She had given place to the 
tidy little white woman, with her neat white cap and apron, her knowledge 
of physiology, bandaging, principles of diseases, and administration of med- 
icine, who had dignified, beautified, and glorified the art of nursing, and 
had turned it into a profession. ae 

‘* Now what are we going to do? Are we going to put brains into these 
common occupations? Are we going to apply the knowledge we gain at 
school? Are we going to keep up with the world, or are we going to let 
these occupations, which mean our very life-blood, slip from us? Educa- 
tion itself is worthless ; it is only as it is used that it is of value. A man 
might as well fill his head with so much cheap soup as with learning unless 
he is going to use his knowledge.” 


Supt. Cooper, of Des Moines was at Cleveland and took notes. 
He says: “The report of the committee on ‘Correlation of 
Studies’ was presented by Dr. Harris, who is the leader of the 
Hegelian school in the United States as opposed to the Herbar- 
tian school, who hold that al! that is necessary for us to deter- 
mine a method of instruction is *o determine how the child grows. 
The archite>turalists hold that the one chief line is not predeter- 
mined. It depends upon environment and surroundings. Never 
before have these two schools met on the platform and tried their 
strength. Dr, Harris said that there was no authority for the 
definition which Herbartians applied to correlation. 

“ Frank McMurry claimed that the report did not touch upon 
the subject of correlation of studies at all. He said too much is 
made of the school arts, as reading, writing, spelling. 

“Dr. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor, believes in the Hegelian school. 
He mentioned the difficulty of learning the school arts, writing, 
reading, and thought the attack on them should be the main 
thing. 

«Dr. Harris was inclined to treat the Herbartian school flip- 
pantly. The Herbartians claimed that ‘ wholes’ should be pre- 
sented to the child. They do not believe in the scrappy reading 
books that we use. To read anything else than an entire selection 
is not good forthem, Dr. Harris said he thought a child might 
read a whole composition and then not have a sense of unity.” 

The discussion as to individualism was not brought into rela- 
tion to leading lines, but roamed about generally. 


The part of the report of the Committee of Fifteen referring to 
the Common School Course of Study will be published by Messrs. 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., and made a part of EDUCATIONAL FOUN- 
DATIONS. It will be printed from Dr, Harris’ manuscript, which 
he has kindly sent. 


A meeting of the Dominion of Canada and Ontario Provincial 
Teachers’ Association was held at Toronto Easter week. Over 
400 educators attended and the work done was of unusual merit. 
Three new sections were formed, viz.: a historical section, a child 
study section, and a commercial section. 
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The institute conductors of South Dakota met and adopted 
some good regulations and one very poor one,—one they have no 
authority to make, “We urge all teachers té take the South 
Dakota Educator.” Messrs. Conductors, you have laid your- 
selves open to censure for thus acting as agents for an educa- 
tional paper. You are not paid by the state for this purpose. 
Why injure the other good suggestions by adding this ? 


Prof. Pierson, of Hiram,discussed ‘‘Child Life ” before the Cleve- 
land teachers: “‘ The Puritan baby began life under adverse circum- 
stances. The old New England farm-house was cold and dreary 
and from its uncomfortable shelter he was taken the first Sunday 
after he was born to the dismal, fireless church to be baptized. 
It was no uncommon thing to break the ice in the christening bowl, 
for no stress of weather ever hindered the important ceremony of 
baptism among the Puritans. No Puritan baby ever had the warm 
clothes the child not only demands, but have been made possible 
in our day. Little thin linen, short-sleeved shirts with low necks, 
little stiff linen mittens, shapeless large necked sacks of dimity, 
and a close-fitting cap or biggin warmly wadded in winter—this 
is the picture a recent writer draws of the wardrobe of a New 
England Puritan babe 200 years ago.” 


Dr. Rice gave an address in New Bedford, Mass., which at- 
tracted the attention of the educators. Everywhere he finds an 
increasing interest ; those who once derided his criticisms are now 
ready to listen. In Springfield, O., he spoke before the Kultur 
club. The Zzmmes says only about half the teachers were there. 
The rest probably know all about education already. 


The Indianapolis Journal comments on Dr. Harris’ magazine 
article. Out of 100 pupils 96 are in the elementary schools; 3 in 
the high; 1 in the college. This proves the importance of mak- 
ing the elementary course as practical as possible. The important 
studies, it is needless to say, are the “‘ three R’s ” and the English 
language, or such features of it as may be comprehended by the 
childish mind. These branches are taught, of course, now, but 
they are sandwiched in with a little drawing, a little music, a 
little botany, a little geology, a little natural history, and a little 
of a great many other things useful and interesting, but not abso- 
lutely essential. The system that takes a child at six years and 
develops his mind by easy stages until, ten or twelve years later, 
he is rounded out symmetrically at high school graduation is very 
attractive, but the system should be made for the benefit of the 
largest number, and the children who cannot remain to be scien- 
tifically developed, but must leave school when they know a little 
of a great many things, yet cannot read intelligently, spell cor- 
rectly or find their way in the multiplication table are legion, 

(This is not well said ; the number who leave college and enter 
into business with no knowledge of business is large. But they 
have got training, and know their surroundings. The child in 
— must know his surroundings as well as the multiplication 
table.) 


Supt. Halsey, of Oshkosh, writes an excellent report ; he is very 
desirous that music shall be taught not as an accomplishment, 
but as a valuable subject. But a start might be made without 
such a teacher, by putting one or two teachers from each school 
in charge of a special teacher for a few weeks, so that they might 
be trained to do their work. In this way music could be intro- 
duced without expense, except that necessitated for the purchase 
of books by the board. _It is time to abandon the false position 
that music is an accomplishment; it is rather one of the most val- 
uable subjects for the rounded development of the child’s mind. 


Freebel’s birthday was celebrated this week in a large number 
of schools throughout the country. The kindergartners’ enthu- 
siasm seems to be contagious. Why cannot the elementary 
school teachers get together and establish an annual Public 
School day in honor of the great educational reformers to whom 
the American schools are particularly indebted May 4 would 
be a very appropriate date, it being the birthday of Horace Mann, 
the father of the American free common school, and also of Her- 
bart, the founder of modern scientific pedagogy. A good begin- 
ning could be made May 4, 1896, that being the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Horace Mann. What do the teachers 
say? Why not write a letter to the editor. 


The Minneapolis Zzmes discusses the value of play in educa- 
tion : 

‘* The play movement in Germany has attracted the attention of teach- 
ers. There was atime when German schools made no allowance for the 
desire of the children to amuse themselves, and there were prominent 
men cunnected with the school system who said that conditions of life were 
such in Germany that the time would never come when time would be al- 
lowed for play. This prophecy has proved false, for to-day the Germans 
are teaching the children men A their games. When the nation conclu- 
ded that it should change its methods of government, it appointed a commit- 
tee to go to England where sport was popular, and to watch the games of 
the people and select those which should be adapted to Germany. Asa 
result of the work of the committee more than 400 cities and towns of Ger- 
many have opened public play grounds in which games are provided for 
people of all ages. There are sand heaps in which the little children 
shovel, and grounds marked out for ball for the older boys, and quieter 
games for the girls,” 
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No married women are to be employed as teachers in Malden 
Mass. Reason: they have bread winners in their husbands, What 
folly! Then Malden gives places on the ground of the need of the 
applicant to win bread, not of ability to teach ! 


At last a fundamental change in the method of teaching Eng- 
lish composition is to be made at Yale at the beginning of the 
next college year. The main features of the scheme are, as far 
possible, an abandonment of the formal theme, written, upon 
some assigned abstruse subject, and instead a gradual develop. 
ment of the individual style of the writer by frequent conferences 
between the instructor and pupil. 


Judge Gunster, of Waverly, Pa., denies the right of a teacher 
to use the Bible for sectarian teaching ; but no one would remove 
it if used as a means of literary culture. 


Supt. Kratz, of Sioux City, is attempting to improve the reform 
school methods. A good field of labor. 


The Dzspaich of Columbus, Ohio, speaks in glowing terms of 
Mr. J. D. Fisher, chairman of the manual training committee, 
He seems to be a model man. 


In Everett, Mass., the superintendent has the power to recom- 
mend teachers to the school board. This is what THE JOURNAL 
has aimed at. In most places the board ignores the superintend- 
ent ; they want the places for their friends. 


The teachers in Manchester, N. H., had their salaries increased 
last December. Since then the board’s action has been shown 
to be illegal and the teachers must pay back. 


The Boston Glode is not pleased that vertical writing is not 
introduced. There seems no reason to doubt that if this system 
were authorized in our Boston schools, it would find warm friends 
among instructors, pupils, parents, and the public generally. 


In Bellaire, Ohio, one of the most bitter fights ever waged has 
just started, caused by Supt. Jones introducing writing on paper 
and abolishing slates. The objection comes from some citizens who 
object to purchasing paper. These people intend to retaliate at 
the spring election, if possible, by electing members to the school 
board who are opposed to Prof. Jones, and thus drive him out of 
office. Citizens are in sympathy with the professor. His sys- 
tem of managing the schools is excellent. 


The death of Mr. Harry Ellis, superintendent of the Cambridge 
manual training school, was a profound shock to the people 
among whom he labored. He was noted as a friend of friendless 
youth. He was in his thirty-fifth year. From early life he was 
interested in the training of young men in lines which would be a 
help to them in picking out their vocation in life; before the 
magnificent school he superintended was thought of, he fitted up 
a workshop in the cellar of his residence in which he devoted his 
evenings to the youths of his neighborhood instructing them, at 
his own expense, in the use of tools and machinery. In 1887 he 
taught two classes in manual training at the Boys’ Aid club. 
The principal trade taught was carpentering. The school was 
made up of sixteen boys, part of whom met Tuesday evening and 
the remainder Wednesday evening. In this school, Mr. Ellis 
formed many ideas in regard to manual training which served 
him greatly afterwards. Mr. Rindge got his ideas concerning 
industrial schools from this school opened in 1888 ; Mr. Ellis was 
chosen superintendent. The appointment came most unexpected 
to him and he hesitated for a long time before accepting it. 

His last talk to the boys was from this verse : 

‘It is better to die, since death comes surely, 
In the full noon-time of an honored name, 
Than to lie at the end of years, obscurely, 
A cloud of dust in a shroud of shame.” 

Lying in his bed, uncertain of the issue of his sickness, his 
mind was still upon the boys. “If I get out again,” he said, 
“the school shall have such a master as it has never had.” 


The Civic Club of Philadelphia has inaugurated a movement 
to aid the introduction of copies of great works of art into the 
school-rooms. At a reception Dr. Edward Brooks made some 
excellent remarks : 


‘« What relation does art bear to education ? I recognize the great value 
of science, but is not our present system of education elementary and has 
not the time come to teach the human soul something besides science ‘ 
There, if anywhere, is the value of this movement. Knowledge is a good 
thing, but it is not everything. Children are natural born poets and 
artists. The art side of their nature manifests itself first. It wants to see 
pictures in books and hear fanciful tales instead of plain facts. Have we 
been meeting this demand ? Happy is the boy or girl who is born in the 
country, where the longing is satisfied and cultivated by nature. Unhappy 
the child who is born in the city, with its narrow streets. They see no 
flowers except exotics, no golden fields of grain, and few of them have ever 
seen a sunrise or sunset. There’s more real education in a sunset than in 
dozens of pages of geography or arithmetic. I would like, if it were possi- 
ble, to say to the teachers, ‘Shut the doors of your school-room one after- 
noon a week and take the children out in the park and teach them there. 
But that is not practicable. The best thing to do is to get copies 0 
works of art and thus train up the artistic sides of the children.” 
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Judge Barnard decided that a Newburg (N. Y.) parent cannot 
claim admission for his child in school if the board refuse him be- 
cause he is not vaccinated. 


The Wisconsin teachers discussed vertical penmanship. Supt. 
E. C. Lau warmly endorsed the system. The main advantage, 
he stated, was that from the position of the pupil at the desk it 
did not strain the muscles in any way nor affect the eyes, above 
all prevented spinal curvature. The vertical style, he said, was 
much more quickly grasped by the pupil and he presented speci- 
mens of work taken from his own school to bear out his state- 
ments. In addition to this, it was much more easily read and more 
quickly written. Prof. J. D. Bond, of St. Paul, preferred the 
sloping or Spencerian system. He was followed by Prof. Spen- 
cer, The discussion was quite general, the sentiment appearing 
to be about equally divided. 


The meeting of teachers at Winona was addressed by Prof. 
Kirkpatrick on psychology. Many societies of psychology have 
been organized over the whole country by great scholars in recent 
years, and this should be an argument against the popular belief 
that this study is a ‘‘fad.”" A practical application is found, es- 
pecially in testing children for inaccuracy in eyesight and hearing. 
Inaccuracies, he said, which cannot be noticed by close observa- 
tion, can often be detected by experiment. A good teacher must 
study the mental manifestations of his pupils. 


In a recent article in THE JOURNAL on vertical writing systems, 
mention was made of the copy-books of Mr. John Jackson, of 
Ereland. The series noticed was that prepared expressly for 
American schools. In addition to this Mr. Jackson is the author 
of two series of vertical writing books used in English schools; 
the “‘ New Style,” 15 numbers, and “ New Code,” 25 numbers, 
His Manual for Teachers, a revised edition of his well-known older 
manual, is now in preparation. A wall chart for class instruction 
in vertical writing has also been published by Mr. Jackson, 


In Concord, N. H., the pupils number 2465, teachers 61 ; in high 
school 31 pupils to a teacher; in grammar 39, in primary 45, in 
manual training school 176, in sewing 468, in cooking 55. The cost 
was $50,000, 

_The work in nature study in charge of Miss S. E. Brassill is 

highly spoken of. Her efforts have aroused increased enthusiasm, 
her plan being broad and educational. Each month brings its 
particular study of animal and plant life. 
_ Very many of the schools have started libraries. Their purpose 
is to stimulate the child to read gocd literature and, indirectly, to 
obtain better general work. Many of these libraries have been en- 
larged by gifts of books from the pupils themselves. 


The Los Angeles Herald says Prof. Kunou spoke on manual 
training and his lecture was listened to attentively by a large aud- 
lence. The sloyd or manual system of training {the young is a 
production of the nineteenth century, but when first introduced 
at about the opening of the century it met with opposition from 
the masses. People are always confusing manual training with 
industrial training. The former is for the intellect, the latter a 
matter of economics. The object of sloyd is to train the eye and 
hand to work with the brain and assist it. Another advantage is 
that the student is able to make an intelligent selection of an oc- 
cupation to which he may be best adapted. Germany 1s the home 
of manual training, but the first school to take up the work was 
in Boston, where the Russian system was adopted. It was not 
until 1886 that the sloyd system proper was introduced into this 
country, since which time it has spread rapidly in all sections of 
the country. 


; he Omaha Bee brightly discusses the social status of the 
eachers: 


“If we look into the matter a little closely we may succeed in discovering 
one or two substantial factors that weigh against the poor teacher. The 
teachers constitute a class with a very shifting composition. The average 
career is not much over three years’ duration. Girls go into teaching 
merely to bridge over the period from their own exit from the schools till 
their entrance into the management of a household. The tutor and the 
governess were originally part of the family retinue. They were, and are, 
where they still survive, regarded as part of the household, with more re- 
sponsibility and more exacting duties than the other servants, to be sure, 
but yet differing from them chiefly in the matter of degree. The position 
of teacher in public schools has not been entirely differentiated from that of 
tutor and governess. Although really a distinct occupation, it has not 
been dissociated with the household atmosphere which originally enveloped it 
To raise the teacher up to the social plane occupied by the preacher, the 
lawyer, the doctor, there will have to be changes at the foundation.” 


A letter from a distant subscriber says, “ I canftell very readily 
who the leading men in the field are by reading THE JOURNAL. 
The paper shows who are the moving forces and what is being 
done.” The endeavor is to have THE JOURNAL represent the 
educational field as accurately as possible. 


_The annual address before the graduating class of the N. C. 

Normal and Industrial School at Greensboro will be given this 
year by Dr. Nicholas M. Butler. President McIver reports a 
Most encouraging state of feeling towards the school, and the 
appropriation of money for enlarging the building, 
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The issue of THE JOURNAL of two weeks ago has brought in 
many remarks concerning the summer schools noted therein. 
This is to be a great summer school year, or we are mistaken. 
One manager agrees with this, but fears there will be so many of 
these that there will not be enough togo around. Wereply, more 
of the 400,000 are attending summer schools each year and urge 
all to be ready. The waters are in motion. 


The Toronto Week says: “ Trustees are often guided in 
their choice by influence rather than merit.” It is no new dis- 
covery for us in the states. It is a common fault. The schools 
are getting to be run by politicians quite extensively. 


In Oakland, Cal., the teacher may request the school board to 
take off one per cent. of his salary for the pension fund, and then 
when he has taught twenty years, and is incapacitated, may re- 
ceive $45 per month. 


The Rutland, Vt., papers refer to the probable dismissal of 
Supt. Chas. S. Davis (who has held office for six years), which 
will follow the balloting at the school meeting. He is conceded 
to be an exceedingly able man by bitter enemies. 


The Milwaukee manual training school is to be enlarged. It 
seems to be a popular “ fad.” 


There is to be aschool of pedagogy in Buffalo, a department in 
the university ; nearly all the money needed has been subscribed. 


The Newsdealer, Wilkesbarre, Pa, says that twelve normal 
schools want one and one quarter millions of dollars from the 
legislature ; it has already given two and one-third millions to 
them. The number of teachers in Pennsylvania (except Philadel- 
phia) is 23,153; of these 2,483 are normal school graduates: of 
colleges and academies are 4,178. “Practically no attention is 
paid to the teaching of science.” (Is this true?) The state has 
no local control of the normal schools of Pennsylvania. They are 
state institutions, and the state trustees are named by the local 
stockholders. ‘‘ They are conducted for profit, and in one case 
it is known that the stockholders have been entirely repaid for 
their investment.” 


The St. Joseph, Mo., Mews says: 


‘“‘ The laws governing the public schools of St, Joseph now, provide that 
something better than the favor of one or more directors is necessary in or- 
der that a person should be elected a teacher. Heretofore nothing was ne- 
cessary to get a position as teacher except the favor of the directors, and it is 
said that our teachers heretofore selected were in many cases grossly in- 
competent. Neither a diploma nor an examination was required of the 
candidate, nor even experience. Political influence of father or brother 
was the one thing needed.” 

(All over the country this prevails to a greater or less extent, 
and yet we hear of “our glorious school system; best in the 


world.”) 


Prof. H. B. Smith, of Old Town, Me., read a capital paper on 
the “ Greatest Need:” 

‘‘ The great need of our public schools to-day is better teaching ; we need 
more good teachers ; we need more trained for the work; we need more 
teachers who shall enter upon the werk not to make it a stepping stone to 
something else, but who shall enter upon itas a lifework. We need more 
teachers who shall teach because they feel it their duty to teach. We need 
more teachers so impressed with the responsibility of the work that they 
shall enter upon is only ‘with fear andtrembling.’ We need more teachers 
imbued with the same spirit that was manifested by the Great Teacher.” 


In Saginaw they still engage teachers year by year; they have 
now decided tu do this in May, not waiting for the year to end 
before doing it. (Better engage them permanently, Messrs. 
School Board.) 


The gth of April was appropriately observed in many schools, 
it being the centennial of the public school system of the state. 
Governor George Clinton on April 9, 1795 signed an act “ for the 
encouragement of schools,” passed by the legislature on his rec- 
ommendation. It appropriated 20,000 pounds or about $97,000 
The state then contained twenty-one counties. New York re- 
ceived 1,888 pounds, Albany 1,590, while Kings, Richmond, and 
Onondaga each got 174. Dutchess, Rensselaer, Westchester, and 
Montgomery each 1,192; Suffolk 240, and Ontario 300, Each 
town was supposed to raise half the sum received. There are 
now nearly 33,000 teachers, 1,200,000 pupils, and the cost twenty 
millions. 


County Supt. Mc Cord (Polk Co., lowa) must be a live man. 
He assembled the school directors and a discussion followed on 
“ How to Secure Better Teachers,” ‘“ Are the Schools Improv- 
ing,” etc. This shows that school boards have got to be com- 
posed of men who study education and not mere flood-wood. 
Let school directors hold a summer school by all means. 


County Superintendent Terhune (N. J.) is a most earnest be- 
liever in placing on the walls of school-houses life-size portraits 
of patriots, poets, and statesmen. He does more for Arbor day 
than any other superintendent in the world. 
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There is complaint in Ohio that the boards of education compel 
school supply agents to deposit $2 per member with the clerk before 
a special meeting can be called. This money is then paid to them- 
selves as compensation for their day’s work. Commissioner Cor- 
son in his last annual report dwells at some length upon the 
illegal practice of the members in drawing pay for services. 


The legislature of Massachusetts passed this law: “After the first 
dayjof September,1895,every city of 20,000 or more inhabitants shall 
maintain, as part of its high school system, the teaching of manual 
training. The course tu be pursued shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the state board of education.” The cities affected are 
Fall River, New Bedford, Taunton, Gloucester, Haverhill, Law- 
rence, Lynn, Salem, Holyoke, Springfield, Cambridge, Lowell, 
Malden, Newton,Somerville, Brockton, Boston, Chelsea, Fitchburg, 
and Worcester. 

Upwards of fifty superintendent and principals met at Boston to 
discuss the law. After dwelling upon all the questions, it was 
voted to appoint a committee of six to investigate the subject and 
report as soon as possible. 


The actual recitation consists of three parts, the aim, the de- 
velopment and the drill. The fundamental element of the good 
recitation is that each question shall lead to the end in view. A 
definite aim is absolutely essential, and it is well at the beginning 
to tell the aim to the pupils that they may know what is expected 
of them. An essential in teaching is to carry the lesson through 
without departing from the path. There is danger of getting off 
the track, and while it may appear mechanical to check an inter- 
esting conversation which may arise, it should be done, for once 
the track is lost the time is gone and the lesson ends in an unex- 
pected manner. The next point in the recitation is the develop- 
ment of the lesson by means of questions, and here the art of 
questioning comes into play. The ideal recitation is in the form 
of a debate by the class, the teacher holding the reins. During 
the recitation the most talking should be done by the pupils under 
the teacher’s direction, but the tendency of teachers 
is to do too much of the talking themselves. The 
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wisest see this and would plan to put that power where it would 
be rightly exerted. No one we have met proposed the new law 
as a means of getting rid of teachers. A supervising body, and 
a committee of principals should select the teachers. 


These are lively times in New York. First, there was intense ex. 
citement among the 4000 teachers lest the bill fora new school law 
should pass ; nearly all were persuaded that it would be worse for 
them than the present plan. Then came rumors that Dr. Butler 
would be superintendent, that he was trying to get the place for 
Supt. Maxwell of Brooklyn, Then came the news the bill was de- 
feated. This is only a brief summary ; it has been a month of ex- 
citement. 


A thousand teachers assembled atthe Wisconsin meeting in 
Milwaukee. Why do only one hundred come to the New York 
meeting? There is a reason. 


There were things said at the Wisconsin meeting that would 
have done Boston credit ; some of the sentences caused the hair 
to rise. Supt. Peckham don’t believe it is the business of the 
superintendent to examine, examine, examine. Read his words 
and Mr. Quinn’s. Good for old Wisconsin. 

Prof. A. A. Upham, of the Whitewater normal school (author 
of “Fifty Lessons in Woodworking ” published by E, L. Kellogg 
& Co.), was elected president. He is a man of the same stamp 
as Supt. Peckham. 


‘Lhe papers report that Principal Ogan, of the southern school 
building in Springfield, Ohio, was attempting to reprove Willie 
Sly, by inflicting corporal punishment when the lad jerked away, 
grabbed a lump of coal and threw it at Mr. Ogan’s head, cutting 
a deep gash. It was necessary to call in the janitor to inflict the 
punishment. (We advise Mr. Ogan to let the parents of Master 
Sly do the flogging; if he cannot come to school and behave 
himself put him out, we say.) 





third point in the recitation is the drill, the making 
of the acquired knowledge permanent by clinching 
the facts in the pupils’ minds. In our country drill 
is wanting in the schools. The old fashioned idea 
was drill, but it became recognized that deveiop- 
ment must be had, and now the pendulum has 
swung in the opposite direction. If you develop 
the lesson and do not clinch the points, a great deal 
of thetime is wasted, At the close of each recita- 
tion there should be a review, embodying all the 
points of the lesson, and this should be given by 
one or two of the pupils in the form of recapitula- 
tion. 


It appears that the Ashland district schools ad- 
joining Kansas City, Mo., are in a bad shape owing 
$50,000 and no provision for paying it; all growing 
out of politics--the curse of America. 


Baltimore is to have an instructor in physical 
training—to direct what exercises shall be given; 
ten minutes, at least, of exercises to be given each 
day. 


The resignation of Supt. Curtis, in New Haven, 
ought to call public attention to the need of full 
support of this officer by the board of education. 
The Leader says, “‘ There is need of thorough over- 
hauling.” ‘Never have the best results until the 
superintendent can remove incompetent teachers, 
etc,” “ Would have accomplished a thousand times 
more if unhampered,” “hope he will make public 
his knowledge, etc., etc.” The New Haven board 
made a great mistake when they let Supt. Dutton 
leave them; it lacks the qualifications a city like 
New Haven demands, 





The Omaha people are being aroused to consider 
the number of children who don’t come to school, 
The school census gives 12,800 as of school age ; 
only 7000 are registered as attending school. A 
large percentage of the petty thieving in Omaha 
during the past few years has been by boys bet- 
ween the ages of 12 and 20, Supt. Marble pro- 
poses truant officers to look up nonattendants ; he 
expresses himself as surprised at the figure. 


The teachers determined that they would be in- 
secure under the proposed law ; to feel secure is a 
proper feeling. Could they not suggest improve- 
ments by which the essence of the proposed law 
would be retained and yet they be secure in their 
places? A change will eventually be made; the 
trustees will have to yield the power they hold ; the 
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We knew the year 1895 would not be allowed to come to an 
end without the establishment of several new educational papers. 
The state of Indiana is to have one at Terre Haute—the local 
paper says : “ We shall soon be able to boast a new enterprise 
which will not only be an honor to her, but to the state; it is to be 
a journal containing data for the progressive educator; it is to 
be an answer to the cries of the progressive educator ; it will be 
under the control of F. M. Stalker and Charles M. Curry, of the 
state normal school.” 

In Louisiana there is to be the School Review published in 
Monroe, by Prof. Henry E. Chambers. 

In Tennessee a school journal has made its appearance at 
Haverley, edited by Arthur C. Minter. 

The demise of several educational papers during the year will 
keep the number in the republic about the same. We envy no 
man who undertakes to publish an educational paper; we would 
dissuade no one from the task who likes to work and take his 
compensation in the good he will do. 


In North Dakota the governor has reduced the amount to be 
expended in the university and normal schools to such an extent 
that they must close; the latter gets $7,000 instead of $25,000. 
The reason is the state has not got the money. 
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In Boston the average annual cost of each pupil in the gram- 
mar schools was $29.98; in the primary, $19.73; in the high 
school, $82.97; the grammar and primary school buildings cost 
$200 for each pupil. 


The American Schools is the title of a magazine published 
at Atchison, Kansas. The remarkable similarity of many of the 
notes in it to those in Art Education will strike a reader. Mr. 
Witter, editor of the latter, must look with surprise on this repe- 
tition of his thoughts at the far West. About twenty-four pages 
are taken up with recommendations and notices of a system of 
penmanship. 


In the Minnesota legislature Mr. Staples wanted that holders 
of third-grade certificates should be able to read music. Mr. J, 
D. Jones objected, “ mary applicants have no ear, etc., etc., so it 
did not pass. This Mr. Jones is a type of a large class who 
want to make it as easy as possible to get a certificate. 


A subscriber asks if we “ would compel the teachers to attend 
the institutes.” No, no; that they do not want to attend is a 
sign that the institute does not meet their needs, not a sign of 
wickedness in the teacher. State Supt. Skinner, let up on the 
teachers and earn their gratitude. 





FOOD « FOR : CHILDREN. 


It often seems strange to mothers that with all their care in preparing 


food for their children they do not thrive. 


They grow thin and pale, and 


there is plain evidence that their food does not give them enough nourish- 


ment. They do not assimilate it. 


It is just this condition that leads to the wasting diseases so common 


to children nowadays. 


Non-assimilation of food is the starting point. 


Healthy children require about one-third: of their nourishment for their 


brain. 


Sickly children, who assimilate only a small portion of their food, 


need it all for the brain and nothing is left for the body. The problem is 


just as clear as daylight. 
So is the remedy. 


In Scott’s Emulsion you have Cod-liver Oil in an 


easy and palatable form, together with the Hypophosphites of Lime and 


Soda. 


Cod-liver Oil has been used successfully over two centuries. Nothing 








takes its place as a concentrated nourishn.ent. The Hypophosphites are 
an aid to digestion, tonic for the nervous system and of especial value to 
nourish the bones of growing children. 

Children always like the taste of Scott’s Emulsion. This makes its 
administration easy. A little of it given to children after meals seems to put 
new life into them. It makes them rosy, robust and plump. 
their wasting tendencies. 


It overcomes 


We sell two sizes. The 50 cent size will afford a trial, and perhaps for temporary affec 
tions, such as Coughs and Colds (for which it is most excellent), this quantity may be sufficient. 
But always be sure you receive Scott’s Emulsion when you call for it. There is nothing else 


“just as good.” 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50 Cents and $1. 
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Chicago. 

The Pension bill still hangs fire, and, because of the precedent 
it will establish, its fate is anxiously awaited by not only Chicago 
teachers, but by those from all over the country. Another com- 
mittee of ladies is to wait on the legislators, but Springfield proves 
to be a veritable Capua for those who go there on this mission. 
They return filled with praises over the reception they receive. 
The members are so courteous and affable, but—the Pension bill 
is just where it was. 

And so is the Married Woman’s bill. A monster petition is 
being prepared by the unmarried women protesting against any 
such action being taken. It is estimated that there are about 
three hundred married women teaching in our public schools. 

It is about decided that two schools for incorrigible boys are to 
be established. The “new girl,” like the “new woman,” must 
have everything that her brother has so there will be such schools 
for her also. 

It is a great relief to many teachers, and they are looking for- 
ward with pardonable glee to the time when the pupils that 
‘spoil the whole room ” will be quietly but firmly transported. 

Chicago will send a delegation of six hundred teachers to the 
national convention held in Denver. BLANCHE MACGAFFEY, 





New York State. 


* All school districts organized under the general law must em- 
ploy only such teachers as have passed the uniform examination 
and received a proper certificate from the county superintendent. 
The questions for these examinations are prepared in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Albany, printed under the 
supervision of the department, and distributed to all county com- 
missioners with the stipulation that they shall not be opened 
until the morning of the day when the examination is to be held, 
and then in the presence of the candidates. Applicants for sec- 
ond-grade certificates must have already taught successfully for 
at least ten weeks. The certificate is good for two years and 
may be renewed upon re-examination. The candidates for 
third-grade certificates need not have had practical experience in 
teaching. The certificate is good for one year, but is not renew- 
able. Candidates for either grade must have a standing of 
seventy per cent. in each of several especially important studies, 
and an average of seventy per cent. in other subjects. When the 
examination is over the papers are sent tothe Department of 
Education at Albany, and in due course the department notifies 
the county commissioner of the result, and upon the basis of this 
result the certificate is issued. 

The examination covers in addition to the ordinary studies of a 
public school, civil government, drawing, methods of school 
economy, and current topics. Here are some of the questions 
asked at the examination in March last : 

Define a republic, and state one possible disadvantage of this form of 
government. 

What is the highest judicial tribunal in the United States, and how are 
vacancies therein filled ? 

Draw an isosceles triangle, altitude two inches, base one inch, and mod- 
ify to represent a whisk broom. 

In what states were the following persons prominent: Daniel Boone, 
Peter Schuyler, John Brown, John Carver, Roger Williams ? 

Who were the candidates of the two leading parties at the contested 
presidential election of 1876, and by what authority was the contest over 
the result of the electicn settled ? 

What is the teacher’s only effective remedy for useless worry ? 

The pupil asking assistance should not be frowned on, Why ? 

Name two questions discussed by Governor Morton in his message to the 
legislature January last. 

State what you have recently read about the French steamer La Gas- 
cogne (sic). 

The difference in the local time of two places is 3 hours, 7 minutes. 
Find the difference in longitude. 

Define isthmus, delta, oasis. 

Mention three important exports to Javan. 

Give three reasons showing why the densest populations are found on 
comparatively low planes, 

Name and illustrate three different ways of comparing adjectives. 

Give a synopsis (first person singular) of the verb lay through the indica- 
tive mood, 

Locate the heart with reference to the lungs, mentioning also the cavity 
in which it is located. 

Mention three causes of dyspepsia. 

Write a description of a tree. 

Write a composition on customs peculiar to the American people. 


The examinations in civil government and in current topics are 
the pitfalls of many. That in the theory and practice of teaching 
is not difficult, especially as the candidates are forewarned as to 
what text-books on that subject the examination will cover. The 
first-grade certificates are renewable once in five years. 


One good teacher is not readily forgotten. An assistant to 
Supt. L. C. Foster, of Ithaca, who died in February last, refers to 
him: 

‘* He was an exceptionally just and patient man, He served the cause of 
education for love of it. Dignified, gentle, firm, and just, he was the 
trusted friend and confident of his teachers. His decisions were not swayed 
by impulse or partiality. His appearance in a school-room was always 
welcomed. His influence for good will go on down through generations 
long after his name and unselfish labors may be forgotten. No man 
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among us has wrought a more beneficient and priceless work. No man 
who has gone out from among us will be more tenderly regretted than this 
exalted example of a well spent life.” 


The annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Syracuse, July 1, 2, 3. The address will be by State 
Supt. Chas. R, Skinner. Hon. Andrew S. Draper will give an 
historical address, followed by Prof. Edward North, Prof. S, G. 
Williams, Ph. D., Mr. W. R. Eastman, Gustave Straubenmiiller 
Dr. A. C, Hill, Prof. George K, Hawkins, Mrs. Mary S., East. 
man, 


Gevernor Morton well says : 


‘*T am informed that there are several school districts in the state where 
licenses are granted by the board of education or other locai officers, inde- 
pendent of the commissioner or superintendent of public instruction, | 
think it would be well to provide a uniform system for the entire state, and 
that a general law should be enacted which will place the responsibility, 
the duty and power of prescribing the qualifications of teachers, in the 
hands of the school officers charged with the general management of the 
schools, rather than in the hands of local boards,” 





New York City. 


The New York papers comment severely on the conduct of the 
teachers at the meeting April 23, to protest against the new bill, 
The Pos? says: 


‘“* There were about fifteen hundred of them in the hall, and of these 
about one thousand conducted themselves like a Tammany gang who had 
packed a meeting for the purpose of breaking it up. They interrupted the 
speakers with insolent remarks, shouted and hooted, stamped their feet, and 
made such continual uproar that speakers left in disgust and the more re- 
putable of the teachers themselves withdrew in shame. There were evi- 
dently others than teachers among them, for when one particularly insolent 
shoutér was asked if he wasa teacher, he retorted, ‘‘ None of your business,” 
When President Hunter of the Normal College said the cardinal point in 
the proposed reform was the appointment and promotion of teachers on 
merit alone, and asked, ‘‘ If you can’t trust 120 teachers, experts, and others, 
whom on earth can you trust?” some one shouted ‘‘ One hundred and 
twenty trustees,” and the whole crowd applauded. That gave concuusive 
evidence of the quality of the teachers, showing that having got their ap- 
pointments through politics from the trustees, they oppose a bill which de- 
prives the trustees of their appointing and protecting powers. There is no 
room for argument as to the fitness of the persons who composed this meet- 
ing to be instructors of youth. If they cannot control themselves in a de- 
cent and orderly manner in public, they are clearly incompetent to control 
and instruct children.” 


The objections made by the teachers to the “new bill” are 
substantially these as stated by Principals Elgas, H. P. 
O'Neil, Dwyer, O’Shea, Page, Gaddis, Purroy, Rogers, and 
Magovern, and are as follows - 

The bill proposes ten new superintendents (the present city 
superintendent has frequently declared that the number now in 
office is quite sufficient); it is unwise to place the present principals 
of schools in the control of superintendents so absolutely as to leave 
them no appeal from an arbitrary and autocratic act. The power 
of transfer in the bill is too great. Boards of trustees now have 
the power to transfer, but that power is subject to the limitation 
of an appeal to the board of education. Under the proposed bill, 
one superintendent would virtually have the power to transfer 
both principals and teachers with no appeal. 

One superintendent can summon a teacher for ré-examination, 
and by the exact phraseology of the bill itself, one commissioner 
can also demand such re-examination. 

The bill places in the hands of the superintendent the power to 
ruin forever, by suspension, the character otf the teacher; the 
present law protects the character of the teacher from the possi- 
bility of unjust or malicious injury. 

(1) Whenever our schools have presented the proofs of their 
work in way of school expositions, they have received the highest 
awards from the judges. 

(2) Judges, not citizens of this country, have declared our 
schools to be the best in the country. During the Chicago fair, 
the commissioner deputed by the German emperor for the espe- 
cial purpose of inspecting the school work of America declared 
the work of the New York public schools to be wonderful, and 
superior to any other presented at that time. 


Vertical writing has been adopted in a number of the sckools. 
Among the principals who have introduced the system may be 
mentioned George W. Harrison of No. 40; Miss M. Louise Claw- 
son, No. 68; Miss Letitia Mathews, No. 50; Miss Katherine D. 
Blake, No. 6, and Miss Mary C. McGuire, No. 59. 


A series of six lessons to teachers on industrial designing was 
begun at No. 4o, under the auspices of the New York Society of 
Pedagogy. George W. Harrison, principal of the school, is in 
charge. Form and color work receive considerable attention in 
Mr. Harrison’s department, 


The Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman Shorthand removed 
on May I to the new Presbyterian building at Fifth avenue, cor- 
ner of goth street. Their new quarters are furnished with steam 
heat, electric light, and elevator service day anc evening, and 
every facility is offered for the successful pursuit of the study of 
shorthand. 
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Iowa Normal Institutes. 
A COURSE OF STUDY, 

The following 1s the graded course of study prescribed for nor- 

mal institutes, by State Supt. Sabin. 
MATHEMATICS. 

First Year.—Primary methods ; a review of essential principles 
to percentage; special stress on factoring, fractions, and compound 
numbers. 

Second Year.— Percentage and applications; business forms 
given special attention ; drill in practical mensuration. 

Third Year.—Mental arithmetic; ratio and proportion, and 
arithmetical analysis ; involution and evolution. 

Fourth Year.—Methods in mental arithmetic ; explanation and 
application of leading principles in mensuration. 

LANGUAGE, 

First Year.— Grammar, including definitions, parts of speech 
and inflections; means to induce pupils to write compositions ; 
methods in language lessons and composition; dictation and 
spelling ; primary reading; dictionary work. 

Second Year.—Giammar, with special reference to the correct 
use of English in both speech and composition ; synthesis and an- 
alysis ; methods of teaching reading and orthography. 

Third Year.—Practical methods in teaching English composi- 
tion; analysis, and a thorough exemplification of the elements of 
the sentence ; reading and word analysis. 

Fourth Year.—Elements of rhetoric, with special reference to 
figures of speech and application of same in teaching reading§ ; 
literature, with reference to standard selections.§ i 

SCIENCE, 

First Year.—Physiology, and hygiene, including the effects of 
stimulants and narcotics ; geography. 

Second Year.— Physiology and hygiene, including the effects 
of stimulants and narcotics and with reference to the law of sani- 
tation.{ 

Third Year.—Nature studies; the study of common things, 
some of which the child can bring into the school-room. 

Fourth Year.—Elements of science, particularly those that will 
admit of actual demonstration ; physical geography. 

DIDACTICS, 

First Year.— Organization and study ; recitation and govern- 
ment. 

Second Year.—School management; school law affecting 
teachers. 

Third Year.—Principles and methods of teaching with refer- 
ence to special duties. , 








. * Music and physical culture may be introduced as general exercises, or 
72 =~ the ey eee — best. 
n these grades the method of teaching histor y 

should be enuupliiies. < ee ee 

} Special attention should be called to those conditions of the school- 
room and surroundings that conduce to the health of pupils. 

§ The county superintendent can use either of these subjects or combine 
them, at his discretion. 

| The lecture method should be largely used in this connection, with such 
reference books as the teachers may have at hand. 
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Fourth Year.—History of education by topics.| 
GENERAL.* 

First Year.—Penmanship and drawing ; United States history.t 
Second Year.—Penmanship and drawing; United States his- 
tory.t 

Third Year.—Penmanship and drawing; United States his- 
tory ; illustrated methods of tracing cause and effect; civil gov- 
ernment, county, state, and national. 
Fourth Year.--Study of children. 





A Summer in England. 

The editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in 1894 spent a very 
profitable summer in England and France and obtained an ex- 
cellent idea of English and French schools and their manage- 
ment. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week gave a four-page 
announcement of its six weeks’ trip that has already been formed 
for a party organized for the above purpose. So many tours are 
advertised that the intending traveler becomes quite confused as 
to best means of accomplishing the desired ends at the least 
possible loss of time, expense, and trouble. It may be interesting 
to know that from a very small beginning the tourist agents have 
now perfected an immense system, and that travelers can, by 
arranging plan of journey at the start, save much that would be 
otherwise lost in taking chances in travel and accommodation ; 
whereas, by a system of perfectly planned tours with accommo- 
dations secured in advance, the risk of discomfort is eliminated, 
and the result accomplished by a certain sum of money is in- 
creased, 

Not far from Oxford, where THE SCHOOL JOURNAL party will 
stay for a three weeks residence and attendance at the Oxford 
summer school, are some of the most important places to be vis- 
ited in England, and special trains and carriages will enable this 
party to cover the points of interest at a very moderate outlay. 
One of these trips will be through Kenilworth Castle, Guy’s Cliffe, 
Warwick Castle, and Stratford-on-Avon. Kenilworth Castle has 
been immortalized by Sir Walter Scott. Guy’s Cliffe with its fine 
old mansions is always considered interesting. Stratford-on- 
Avon is a quiet little town where Shakespeare lived ; the house 
where he was born, the museum attached to it, the memorial 
fountain and clock tower (presented by George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia), the memoriai theater and picture gallery, and 
Shakespeare’s grave will all demand attention and command ab- 
sorbing interest. 

The town of Oxford is not too far from London for a journey 
down in the morning and back in the afternoon on the perfectly 
appointed express trains of the Northwestern railway. It is not 
far distant from Cambridge, which is about the center of the great 
cathedral district. Many of our teachers taking this trip to Eng- 
land will take systematic notes of these points of interest, which 
can be readily illustrated by books or the magic lantern for school 
use, and lovers of English history and literature will find this 
opportunity for study and research of great value. 

Note.—Particulars of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL trip to the Oxford and 
Cambridge summer school costing $195 for six weeks will be found in 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, April 27, or may be had by addressing H. S. Kellogg, 
manager, care of SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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cures Cuts, Burns, 





Catarrh, Sore Throat 
and ALL PAIN. 


Has Cured 
Others 





A good thing is always imitated ; poor 
ones never. There are many worthless 
imitations of POND’S EXTRACT. qr 


The Appetite 


Weak Strong. 


YER'S DOING” 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Sarsaparilla 


And Will Cure You. 


VACATION WORK FOR 


We publish the LEADING subscrip- 
TEAOHE RS tion books of the year. Now isthe 


time to secure territory. Distance 
STUDENTS. nobindrance; we pay the freight. 
“PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” 
By Mark Twain. 
“THE BLUE RIBBON” 
“Ned” Murphy and his Work. 
“THE ADVANCING KINDGOM” 

Bible Prophecy lLilustrated. 
“RAMBLES THROUGH OUR COUNTRY” 
An Educational Geographical Game. 

Select the book you wish and send for liberal terms 
and our new catalogue. Mention this paper. 


| AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. Hartf: :d, Conn, 





Teachers’ Vacation 
Excursions. 
33 days, $195 
FURDPE | 47¢avs, $260 
54days, $330 
FOR Holland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 


$ [ hs) Send for Illustrated Itinerary. 
Ss. E. KRAMER, 
435 New Jersey Avenue 8. E. 
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Cornell University Summer School. 


JULY 8——AUGUST 16, 1895. 


_During the Summer of 1895, instruction will be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 
University in the following subjects : 


Sanskrit, History, | Geology, 

Greek, Philosophy, Drawing and Art, 

Latin, Experimental Psychology, | Mechanical Drawing 
German, Mathematics, and Designing, 
French, Physics, Architectural Drawing, 
Italian, Chemistry, Experimental Engineering, 
English, Elocution, Botany, Physical Training. 


In all, eighty-five courses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the University and seven- 
teen instructors. 


The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 30, and courses are offered in : 


Real Property Law, Corporations, Domestic Relations, 
Equity, Contracts, Bailments, 

Crimes, Mercantile Law, Wills and Administration. 
Codes of Procedure, Torts, 





For a circular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors, the 
“ees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, address the Secretary of the Summer School, 


Professor O. F. EMERSON, Iruaca, N. Y° 








Chautauqua Summer Courses 
(July 6-Aug. 16). 


School of Music. 
Regular course in musical theory and practice 


A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction. 


School of Arts and Sciences. 
Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, Johns 


Hopkins, The Uni ersity of Chicago, etc. Thor-| by leading musicians, in charge of H. R. Palmer, 
vugh college work, us. Doc. 
School of Pedagogy. School of Expression. 
Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 


which finds expression through a well-developed 
organism. Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. C, E, Bishop 
in charge. 

School of Physical Education. 
* Under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson, of 
the Yale gymnasium, A symmetrical and thorough 
curriculum, Normal courses for teachers. 


Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 


Among the lecturers for 1895 are Principal A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. Bruce (Glas- 
gow), Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E, E. Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr, Josiah Strong, Dr. John H. Barrows, 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardpian, Prof. 
B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. Winchester, and many more. 


The Hotel Athenzeum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. 
number ot guest cottages ; rate $5 per week and upwards. 
Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Martha’s Vineyard The Oldest and the —_— 
Summer Institute 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Four Weexs.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY .—Four Weexs.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Five Weexs.—21 Instructors. 


work, Best methods. Faculty from Teachers’ 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. L. Hervey in charge. 


Schools of Sacred Literature. 
Important courses by Biolical specialists, with 


Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The literary 
study of the Bible valuable for teachers. 





A large 














The Largest and the Best. 








Full 
large AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the session. 
Entirely New Plan of management for Cafe. 


The attendance last yd was over 700 from 35 states and countries, making this by farthe LARGEST 
SUMMER SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. 


wy Send for Sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, &c. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal CHICAGO (ENGLEWOOD), ILL. Wicsvux S. Jackman, Manager. 





A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of tts Principles 
tn Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. Fifteen Well Equipped Departments 
F or Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address: 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘‘O,’’ Chicago. 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING GD. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Connecticut Summer School, | 


Norwich, Connecticut, July 8, July 26, 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the State 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other States a fee of $5 will be 
charged, Board from $5 to $7 a week. 











For information apply to 


CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford 








} 
courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A new 


| 


| 


UNIVERSITY 0F 
MICHIGAN Sumer 


SCHOOL, 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till 
August 16, courses of instruction will be given in 
Latin, French, German, English Literature 
English Language and Composition, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Biology, Drawing and Machine Design, Survey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Music 
and Law. . 4 

PBK 
TUITION RATES WILL BE AS FOLLOws: 
One course, ° . $i 
Two courses by the samestudent, . $25 
Three courses ‘ 6e “ 
Cost of board and rooms will vary 
$3.00 to $5.00 a week. 

For announcement, containing full informa- 
tion, address JAMES H. WADE, 

Secretary of the University of Michigan, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


THE NATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


We aim to have the best school possible, 
and to get the ablest instructors. This 
costs more. The best is always most cost- 
ly, but, at the same time the cheapest, 
Send for sixty-four page circular giving all 
details of work, expense, etc. 


Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


+ $30 
from 

















THE 


Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


OF 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY _ HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE (DEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 


D. |. ROBERTS, 
Cen. Passenger Agent. 

















Bt FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all 7 
ments. First-class teachers wan N. 
EpvucaTIONAL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St. N.Y 
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The new volume of EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, beginning 
in September, will be devoted to Pestalozzi and his great reforma- 
tory work in education. His biography will be supplemented by 
a practical course of child study. In showing the development 
and effect of the Pestalozzian ideas the work of the most renowned 
followers of the great reformer will be discussed. Thus the edu- 
cational ideas of Herbart, Froebel, and Diesterweg will be intro- 
duced. The examination questions will be continued. An ex- 
amination will probably be held at end of year and certificates is- 
sued. All papers sent will be carefully examined by the graduating 
class of the School of Pedagogy, University of City of New York. 
Ten numbers $1.00 a year. Special rates to clubs. 


Arithmetical Text-Books, 


There is no doubt a great deal of time has been wasted in the 
schools, by teaching arithmetical processes that have very little 
practical value. It has been the aim of Prof. Geo. W. Hull, in the 
two arithmetics he has prepared to eliminate all such matter, pre- 
senting only that which will be of use to the child when he en- 

ages in.the active pursuits of life. These books were planned 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Committee of Ten. 








Some Reasons 
Why Teachers Should Select the Nickel Plate Route for their Tnp to Den- 
ver in July. 

1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 

2d —Because it will give unexcelled service—which will include special 
trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, without change. Its dining 
cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
meals at lowest rates. 

d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 

Falls without extra charge, on your return trip. 

4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 
cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous ‘‘ Grape 
Belt” of Chautauqua and *‘ Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
Springs, and many other noted places. 

5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
the comfort, convemience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 
its Jow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Official Route. 

For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F. J. 
Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Elementary Arithmetic teaches simple numbers by means 
of objects and diagrams, and then proceeds to the fundamental 
processes, numeration and notation, fractions, decimals, denomin- 
ate numbers, percentage, and interest. The object of the Com- 
plete Arithmetic is to give a complete course in all those portions 
of arithmetic required for the actual business of life, and at the 
same time to furnish the pupil with a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the science of numbers. The subjects considered 
are numeration and notation, fundamental processes, factors, di- 
visors and multiples, common fractions, decimal fractions, de- 
nominate numbers, practical measurements, percentage, ratio and 
proportion, involution and evolution, mensuration, progressions, 
and various matters useful in business in the supplement. 
Throughout the development of thought power has been kept in 
view. (E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.) 





Strong nerves depend upon pure, strength-giving blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
makes pure blood. 





The Food Exposition 
is an educator for housekeepers. You are not obliged to attend it to appreciate 
the value of Borden‘s Peerless Evaporated-‘Cream. Your Grocer can supply 
you ; always ready; uniform results assured. Iasist upon having Borden's. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad 


AS THE ROUTE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DENVER. 


Aside from the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the greatest rail- 
road in the world in point of mileage, capital invested, number of employes, 
annual revenue, terminal facilities, equipment, comfort, and safety, this 
great national highway passes, en route, to Denver, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, through a country of greater historic, commercial and pictur- 
esque interest than any other. Princeton, Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, which was old ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” re-echo with memories of the 
stirring events of our war for independence ; Chester, Lancaster, and Dau- 
phin counties have been made agricultural paradises by the Quakers, Men- 
onites, Amish, and Moravians, who still adhere to their 16th century dress 
and customs; Steelton, Johnstown, and Furnace and Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny county give practical illustrations of the workings of the Modern 
Philosopher’s Stone, by converting iron, coal and wood into gold; while 
the Delaware, the ‘‘Island-gemmed” Susquehanna, and the “ Beautiful 
Blue Juniata” rivers combine with the ‘* Horseshoe Curve,” ‘ Allegrippus 
Pass,” the ‘‘ Old Portage Road,” and the ‘‘Packsaddle,” of the ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny Mountains, to make the journey between the East and West 
like the dreams of a poet or an artist. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


6034 WoodlawnAv.| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CHICACO OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 





and renting of school propert 


TBE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERETT,,, FISK & |" °"E MIRIAM GOYRIERE, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 





4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. : . 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; ! Teachers Co-operative 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 13t Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; , Teachers Wanted! Association, 6064 Wood- 


32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


122}4 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








No Fee for Registration. 


are ambitious tor their own advancement. 
glad to reply stating what she believes she can do for each. Address, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Miss Olean Bodine, Manager, 
24 and 26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) CHICAGO. 


(Second door east of Wabash Ave.) 


OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 

MITSSIONS AND NOT FROM 

ADVANCE FEES. 

This is the best possible guarantee of faithful service. Miss Bodine, so long and favorably known in 
the Agency work (formerly chief clerk of The Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased to hear 
from ail her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to secure teachers, or 
Write your wants very fully, to save time, and she will be 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston ana Ave., Chicago. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





Lady Teachers Gtittar and “Hien 


Business Ofhces; 1 10 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | Schoo! “positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ‘Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with onhenl oles and teachers ts invited. 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | tells you about them 


Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Rosert L. Myers, Manager. 
(11th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


An A gency 1s valuable in proportion to it 


4 influence. If it merely hear 
of vacancies and that is something, but if 


1s asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 








Y There are several good agencies but if you wish one 
es tnat stands high with school officers, that recommends 


t2achers and fills positions. Register in 


i 205 N,. 7th & at (C 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, ALLENTOWN. PA. 


2 ym 
on et bee, Kecommenas 
C.W . BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2! cWabesd, 4ve"“* 


3 EAstT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





We now have direct applications for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and TEACH ERS WANTED. 


College work, Salaries $4000 and less. Good Primary and Grammar grade vacancies at $40 to $90 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


per month. Send for new circular. 


to canvass BUSINESS PEOPLE for a new planned 
Account Book. $3. to $15. made daily by energetic 
workers. Several thousand now in use. For sample 
sheet and terms, address, 





H. W. PAMPHILON, Pub., 17 Clinton Pl., New Yor«. 





WANTED Teachers for 1895-6: 8 principais salaries, $75 to 
e $120 per month; 3 college presidents, 1 at $1500, 2 at READERS will confer a favor by men- 





Address with stamp, 








$1200 each; 10 assistants $40 to $65. 
B. E. JARRATT, Victoria, Miss. 


tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 
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National Educational Convention, 


Mesum DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 


“PACIFIC. 






Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 


-—_—_—— 


DRY GOODsS. 





Spring Capes, 


RAI Rae COLORADO SHORT LINE, Every Cape—the lowest-priced equally with 


the more elaborate—made specially for us. 
We have just re-sorted the entire stock. 
Three items for this week : 


United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 175 Capes, in many styles and qualities 
, 


beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 
Shaw’s Botanical Gardens contain plants frcm all parts of the world and should be seen by 


at the uniform price, $7.00 each: 


every educator. 93 Capes at the uniform price, $15.00 


St. Louis 1s one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all each: 


in 1 124 Capes at the Uniform price, $25.00 
The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St Louis to Kansas City, and thence | gach. 


trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 


through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 


tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. Every piece in these lots is perfect in 
Daily trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining | finish, correct in style, and the reduction 


Chair Cars. 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Asgt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. bey! 


in prices makes this our best announcement 
this season. 


300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, Ja McC e & C 
ve mes McCreery & Co,, 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen, East. Pass. Agt., H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen. ass. Agt.| BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET 


391 Broadway, NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS, MO, 








P 
(DESIGNS | ELEGANT: WORKMANSHIP"I [Unsunpasyeo 
* MATERIAL, THE; FINEST,” 


- five pets .:, WEIGHTS 18 To 25 pounos -* Prices *gs. td 100. & 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED + CATALOGUE SENT FoR TWO CENT STANP / 


» MONARCH C/CLE (9:,(HICAGO - 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY’ L LAKE & HALSTED STS: 


RETAIL SALESROOM 280!'\WABASH AVE —— 








J 


* EASTERN , WAREHOUSE - 97-99 READE ST., NEW YORK: 
PORTLAND \ 
*SAN FRANCISCO: \ 






SALT LAKE CiTY: 











NEW YORK. 


| Cinold 
Constable & Co, 


SUITS AND DRESSES. 


A., C. & Co. are now offering their 
Paris and London-made Suits, Gowns, 
Reception and Carriage Dresses at a 


Great Reduction 
From Cost Price. 


This will be found to be an oppor- 
tunity to purchase at a very low price 
some of the most stylish gowns of the 
season. 


sexoadwet f Se 19 thy St. 
NEW YORK. 





Makes a picture this size, square, 
round, or fancy shape. Takes 25 pict- 
uresin one loading, snap shot ortime 
exposure. The size of the Camera is 
1\x2 inches; weight, 4 ounces: carry 
in your pocket. All metal; silver- 
bronze finish. The Kombi, complete, 

$3.50. Strip of film (25 exposures), 2) 

cents extra. Cost of developing roll 

of film, 15 cents; cost for printing, 1 

— for each picture. Any boy or 

rl can use it. Every instrument 

guaranteed. Endostqactisle. 1f, mot for sale by the dealer sent post- 


maid on receipt of pr ALFRED C. KEMPER 
Branch es—LONDON: 8 Oxford, st.,W. 208 Lake STREET, CHICAGO 


eoeitigesggnemmcoetactt 


Ss se BELL FOUNDRY, 





SESE SERRE TETE 









factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c —CINCINNATI, O., U. 8 
WENF oe Roy. eS zetorescermeens =: BELLS 


\Pri 4T F N this 
Description and prices on applicatio a ee — 





Ladies’ 
Cloth 
Capes 


from $1. to $10. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


\ EBEN SUGDEN 


Manufacturer, 
315 Church St., 
NEW YORE. 
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Woman’s Beauty. 


“gicaGo, Aug. 31, 1 
Coome people seem to a ae 
think that a tonic is d 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsult & 
physician. This is in- 
correct. I say, every 
physician says, “ Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing Which an- 
swers this urpose bet- | 
ter than Pabst Malt \ 
Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, es 
cially, Will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chane. : 
t weary, 
aging tO one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, 2 _bear those 
$ nd one exacting househo! S. 
thousand a g old ares: ve D. 


Secret Books Free. Mention this | 
PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 










F 
4% 


Sold by Druggists. 
paper and address 





SILURIAN 
A perfect table water. 


Refreshing, invigorating and absolutely pure. | 


Doctors say: A wonderful Kidney Water. | 
In bottles—Sparkling or still. | 
JULIUS HIRSCH & CO., 749 Broadway, N. Y | 


SCHOOL REWARD CARDS| 


ew Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescents, | 
enue Views, Shields, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, | 
Juveniles, Birds, Animals, and thousands in variety. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c;-3%x5'« 12c:- 
34x54 embossed 15¢;-44x614 200:-5';x734 35c;-7x9 50c. | 





1 

All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
Samples sent free to teachers. 
ist of School Su Rlics, Embossed, Frosted, 

ift Cards, Reward, Gift 
kers, Dialogues, Diplomas, 
q postpaid by mail, Address, 
a. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. | 




















be te be de be bp be 
al, Mel tl tl i 
| Pointer.3 
*@ 
INVALUABLE 
to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break @ 
the lead or get out 
: oforder. Price 2.9% 
7 Express PREPAID, 7 
4 $1.25. ag MONEY 
REFUNDED IF Not @ 
4 SATISFACTORY. 7 > 
“The best machine for the purpose that has come 
B to our notice, no business house can conveniently + 
r afford to be without it.” Ps 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 

o Gg Send for Circulars. +. 
* GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. a 
be by oh hn hihi hn hi hn hn hn he hn hi i he ie 
el el hl hh hah hh bh eh he eh hh, he hh he 








TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $109, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 a 
month in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
p~ Ded the grandest and fastest selling book out, 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want | 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription | 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engravings. 
Distance is ne hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 


every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to | for the Revue des Deux Mondes, will appear, | 


the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 


A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 





Buy direct from 
MANUFACTURER 

_, and save all 
Middlemen’s profits, 


15 days’ trial in 
your home 
before you pay for 
the same. 


AN 


You take no risk Ww 
adh sk. e will send our beautiful cata- 
wee Siing full cde. FRE E Address us with your 
us- u idress 
tration of our organs BEETHOVEN P. £0.00. 
P, 0. Box No. '6 6 Washington, N.J. 











(es 


pa Se e 
~ Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. lar 


ng sicians. Consultation free; office or letter 
Louis, 





Pb * oh 
H. Weodbury Dermatological Institute, Champlain B’ld'g, 
Chicago. Branches in New York, Boston, Philz., St. 
Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


| temporary and later artists, including por- 


| Smythe; a novelette ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” 
| by Miss Julia Magruder ; 


| McArthur; 


| The second paper in the series, “‘ New Fig- 
j}ures in Literature and Art,” has for its | 
| subject Richard Harding Davis, and there | 


Magazines. | 

In The Century for May the “ Life of | 
Napoleon,” reaches the conclusion of the| 
first great campaign in Italy, Prof. Sloane’s | 
narrative including the unfolding of Bona- 
parte’s imperious spirit, the battle of Rivoli 
and the capitulation of Mantua, the humil- 
iation of the Papacy and of Venice, the | 
peace of Loeben, and the fall of Venice. 
The story of this campaign is closely | 
woven about the personality of Bonaparte 
himself, and the clear and rapid narrative 
is supplemented by many pictures by con- 


traits of the Emperor Francis the First, the 
Archduke Charles, Alvinezy, and Wurmser, 
on the one hand, and of Napoleon, Serurier, 
and Hoche on the other, together with a 
map of the scene of the campaign. Other 
important features of this number are “ The 
Conquest of Arid America,”” by William E. 


“ Rubinstein : 
The Man and the Musician,” by Alexander | 
‘Beyond the Adriatic,” by 
Miss Harriet W. Preston, and *“* A Chapter 
of Municipal Folly,” by A. C. Bernheim, an 
article that deals with the squandering of 
New York’s municipal franchises. 





| 
Conspicuous among the ccntents of the | 
May Adlantic is Percival Lowell’s first | 
paper on Mars. The subject is the atmos- | 
phere of Mars,” and it is treated with such 
skill that the reader finds new interest in | 
the scientific information given. Two| 
papers of unusual historical interest are 
‘The Political Depravity of our Fathers,”’ | 
by John B. McMaster, and “ Dr. Rush and | 
General Washington,” by Paul Leicester | 
Ford. Two other papers, which may be | 
spoken of naturally together, are ‘‘ Tramps | 
with an Enthusiast,” by Olive Thorne | 
Miller, and ‘A Week on Walden’s Ridge,” | 
a Tennessee sketch, by Bradford Torrey. | 


is another paper on ‘ Autographs,” 
George Birkbeck Hill. 


The weekly paper which for fifteen years | 
has been known as Harper's Young People | 
will henceforth bear the title Harfer’s | 
Round Table—a change in title which has | 
not been made arbitrarily, but which is an | 
expression of the paper’s already extended | 
field. The broadening of the periodical | 
has been going on for some time, and cor- 
responds with a real growth and a design 
to appeal to a larger circle of readers. De- 
partments especially devoted to amateur 
sport; a department established in recog- 
nition of the extraordinary interest at pres- | 
ent taken in bicycling, including maps of | 
roads ; the remodeling of the page in its | 
proportions, type, etc. ; employment of new 
as well as the maintenance of the old con- | 
tributors of fiction and special articles— | 
these are some of the particulars in which | 
the change referred to will manifest itself. 

A study of co education in America as | 
| exemplified in a college of the middle West, | 
| by Madame Blanc, the well-known writer 


by | 








with numerous illustrations, in McClure's | 


Magazine for May. 
Three strong papers on different phases | 
|of the secondary school work recommend | 
The School Review for May to special | 
| favor: “The Teacher’s Outfit in French,” 
| by Prof. A. H. Edgren, of the University 
|ot Nebraska; “‘ The Curriculum of the 
|Small High School,” by Principal E. J. 
Goodwin, of Newton, Mass., and “ The} 
| Moral Problem in our Public Schools,” by | 
|H. Buchanan Ryley, a vigororous answer | 
to a paper that appeared in the A/é/antic a | 
short time ago. 
The Best is Pond’s Extract, because it is the | 


strongest, purest, and most uniform article made. | 
Note bottles with buff wrappers. 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 

ought to be on the edge 
of your dress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no mattcr 
what the clerk says. 

A set of the‘ S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on ** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,"’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N.Y. 


«*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 




























SHORTHAN 


| 





RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 
Cure a Bad Skin 










way Momma a 











> ses 
IMS AYER S “fe and Preservea 
= RECAMIER Good One. 
|} CREAM. Apply at Night, 
: Wash of 


in the Morning. 
Sample postpaid 
on receipt of 
25 cts. 


Ny 





Ayer, 
131 W. 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Every where. 











MARRY THIS GIRL—SOMEBODY ! 


MR. EDITOR :— 

I stained a blue silk dress with lemon juice; what 
will restore the color? I am making lots of money 
selling the Climax Dish Washer. Have not made less 
than $\0any dayl worked. Every family wants a Dish 
Washer, and pay $5 quickly when they see the dishes 
washed and dried perfectly in ONE MINUTE, I generally 
sell at every house. It is easy selling what every 
family wants to buy. I sell as many washers as my 
brother, and he is an old salesman. I will clear $3,000 
this year. By addressing J. H. Nolen, 6) W. Third Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio, any one can get particulars about the 
Dish Washer, and can do as wellaslam doing. Talk 
about hard times; you can soon pay off a Mortgage, 
when making $10 a day, if you will ONLY WoRK; and 
why won't people try, when they have such good op- 
portunities. MAGGIE R. 


$, & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAFISSS 2. nan nvss cynen 





> when al! remedies fail. 
aly by F. Hiscox, 868 B’way, N.Y. Write for book 





JAIROREMOVED 





Permanently, root and branch, in 5 mimates, without pais, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selveme.” Sealed 
particulars, Go. W: 


PLAYS 





Dialogu Speakers, for School 
lub Spa Par ior. Cataiogue free. 
. $8. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 





BY MAIL, Three lessons free 
KERST COLLEGE, Corniye, N. Y 
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The articles on “ Money, Banking, and 
Currency,” appearing in Harfer's Weekly, 
express the views of a writer who evidently 
holds, with President Cleveland, that ‘What 
is now needed more than anything else is a 
plain and simple presentation of the argu- 
ment in favor of sound money.” The 
words quoted are taken from the President’s 
letter of April 13, addressed to the Chicago 
committee. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Many people who try canvassing wonder 
at their poor success. If they would ap- 
preciate the fact that there are many points 
to learn in order successfully to induce peo- 
ple to buy they would see why their efforts 
were attended with failure. J.S. Barcus 
has studied all sides of the question and 
has written a book entitled the Sczence of 
Selling, containing information and advice 
for canvassers, drummers, and clerks, The 
book canvassers who have not been able to 
catch the ear of the people to whom they 
would sell will find the first four pages of 
the book as good as gold tothem. Re- 
marks further on apply to other branches 
of agency work as well, as those on reserve 
arguments, canvassing parents, methods of 
operation, tenacity of purpose, vigilance, 
self-reliance, independence, etc. The book 
has many illustrations with rhymes accom- 
panying that contain useful maxims. It is 
well printed, has marbled edges, and is 
bound in red leather, with lettering and 
decorations in silver and gold. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of the author. (Clarke 
& Barcus, 45 Vesey St, New York. $2.00.) 


During the building season of 1895 a 
large number of school-houses will go up 
in all parts of the country. Schools boards 
and teachers will aanoealle want them fitted 
up in the most approved way. They can 
get all the necessary articles—pupils’ and 
and teachers’ desks, work benches for man- 
ual training, kindergarten tables, etc., in 
fact, everything from the mat at the door 
to “Old Glory” on the flagstaff—of the 
Manhattan School and Church Furniture 
Works, 127 Clinton place, N. Y. They 
guarantee their goods as to material and 
workmanship. 


This is an age of scientific investigation. 
The rising generation must be trained to 
take the places of those who will in a few 
years leave the stage. The place in which 
this training should be secured is the school. 
No well-equipped school in which science 
is taught should be without microscopes, 
telescopes, dynamos, etc., such as are made 
by the Alfred L. Robbins Co., 179-181 
Lake street, Chicago. They also have chem- 
icals and chemical glassware and make ap- 
paratus to order. The catalogue will give 
description of apparatus and prices. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid. liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills 1oc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 








The life and deeds of the long line of il- 
lustrious men who have filled the office of 
president of the United States, an office of 
more Gignity, honor, and responsibility than 
any other on earth, should be well known 
to the pupils of our schools. This infor- 
mation can be obtained from the Chart of 
the Presidents’ Lives and Official Terms, 
issued by Peckham, Little & Co., 56 Reade 
street, N. Y. 


Byron calls his goosequill “that mighty 
instrument of little men ;” he might have 
added that mighty instrument of great men 
also. The goosequill has gone out of use, 
however, and such excellent pens as Ester- 
brooks are used. The standard numbers 
are, 333, 444, 128, 105, and 048. They are 
for sale by all stationers and the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co., 26 John street, N. Y. 


By act of legislature Merservey's Text- 
Books in Bookking were recently adopted 
in all the free schools of West Virginia. 
Correspondence in regard to them will be 
attended by Thompson, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


“The pen is mightier than the sword,” 
in this age when nations hesitate long be- 
fore engaging in war. But there are pens 
of various kinds; and it is well to investi- 
gate their merits and get the best. Now 
the Tadella pens are liked wherever they 
they are used. They cost a little more at 
first, but are cheapest inthe end. Business 
men like them, and if the child learns to 
write with them he will not have to change 
pens when he enters active life. Samples 
of twenty styles will be sent for ten cents 
by the Tadella Pen Co., 74 Fifth avenue, 
N.Y. 


Literary Notes, 


Ginn & Co, have issued, in the Interna- 
tional Modern Language series, Molzére’s 
Les Précteuses Ridicules. Edited with in- 
troduction, notes, and vocabulary by Mar- 
shall W. Davis, A.B., of the Roxbury Latin 
school, Boston, Mass. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange‘ 
ths Moderate Man of the XVI. Century. 
The story of his life as told in his own let- 
ters, in those of his friends and his enemies, 
and from official documents, by Ruth Put- 
nam, in two volumes, octavo, very fully il- 
lustrated ; also Wzld Flowers of the North- 
eastern States, drawn and carefully de- 
scribed from life, without undue use of sci- 
entific nomenclature, by Margaret C. Whit- 
ing and Ellen Miller, This work will present 
upwards of 300 drawings of American wild 
flowers, and careful descriptions of the flow- 
ers so depicted. 


The special feature of the May Short 
Stories, is atale by F.S. Church the well- 
known artist and author. Mr. Church has 
illustrated his story, ‘‘ The White Tigress,” 
with several characteristic drawings. 


For Tired Mothers 


“*I feel very thank. 
ful for what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has done 
for me. I have taken 
three bottles and the 
medicine has made a 
great change. I was 

All Run Down 
from trouble and 
overwork, and had 
other complaints com- 
mon to my sex at my 
age, 44 years. Now 
since taking Hood's 





Mrs. G. W. Warnock 
Sarsaparilla I am much stronger and am gain- 


ingin flesh. I would advise all overworked, 
tired, weak mothers to take Hood’s Sarsz- 


parilla to build them = Mrs. G. W. War- 
NOCK, Beverly, Nebraska Remember, 


Hood’s* Cures 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25¢, 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Pateb- 









Qe es, Rash and 
np w8 Skin Diseases, 
wage és aad every blem- 
we ee ish on beauty; 
i amie S= and defies detec. 
rl Sl rok! tion. On its vir- 
Fm. OF tues it has stood 
modo the test of 46 
4 AAS ears—no other 

a& 5 as—and is 80 


harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 

ecep no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in. 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deale 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and aartye. 

so found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
trrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








Relieves all forms 
of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion with wonderful 
rapidity. 

AT ALL DRUGGI TS 








Sheldon & Co. will have ready in June 
the new Franklin arithmetics, Elements of 
Arithmetic and Advanced Arithmetic, 
two new books by Edwin P. Seaver and 
George A. Walton, the authors of the pop- 
ular Frankiin arithmetics. 
are entirely new and “up to date.” 
whole subject of arithmetic is treated in a 
fresh and vivid style. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors, 


These books | 
The | 


HAHNEMANN 


‘Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS. 6. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


TEAGHERS who ar 
UNEMPLOYED 


' 
or those ne. Vacation Work 


can secure a desirable engagement by addressing 
Cc. B. BEACH «& CO., Lakeside Bidg.. Chicage- 
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A. S. Barnes & Co.*have made an adden- | 


dato their Popular History of the United 
States, bringing it down to the year 1895. 
This history has the unusual advantage of | 
presenting the complete history of our coun- 
try in a popular form suited to the wants of 
the average reader, old and young, in one 
volume. It is by the author of Barnes’ 
Brief History of the United States, for 
schools, which has had a phenomenal sale. 





The Scribners issue a revised edition of 
Mrs. William Starr Dana’s How to Know 
the Wild Flowers, with 52 new plates and 
about 60 new flower descriptions. besides 
other additions. 


A movement is on foot to set up a drink- 
ing fountain in the old plaza at San Fran- 
cisco as a memorial of the late Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Subscriptions towards a 
fund of $1,500 for that purpose may be sent 
to Mr. W. D. Adams, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


The Letters of S. T. Colertdge, a volume | 
of letters by the late Celia Thaxter, edited 
by Mrs. Fields ; Justin Winsor’s The Mis. | 
sissippi Basin, 1697-1763; a Life of Gen-| 
eral Thomas Pinckney, by the Rey. C. C. 
Pinckney, of Charleston ; and a Texan civil- 
war novel, by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Under 
the Man-Fig, are to .appear directly from 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





The literature on the labor question is 
rapidly increasing ; the many books written 
on the subject shows its importance and 
should fill earnest citizens with hope. No 
doubt these ideas will bear fruit in time and 
that humanity will profit by them. One of 
the latest of these books is The Rights of 
Labor, an inquiry as to the relations be- 
tween employer and employees, by W. J. 
The remedy for the rapid accumulation of 
wealth in a few hands and the impoverish- 
ing of the masses, proposed by this writer; 
is as follows: 1. ‘Fix by statute a maxi- 
mum per cent. profit upon capital invested, 
which shall be allowed to stockholders in| 
corporations, silent partners in partnership, 
and to all who contribute monev or other 
property to an enterprise. 2. Declare by 
statute that all profits realized from any en- 
terprise, after expenses and the per cent. | 
allowed to those contributing money or| 
property, be divided among those who do| 
personal service in the factory or other in- | 
dustry, snch division to be made upon the | 
basis of the wages and salaries now paid | 
employees.” There are many things con- | 
sidered in this little book that should re-| 
ceive careful thought. (Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago.) 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, will immediately pub- 
lish as No. 74 of their Riverside Literature 
Series (paper eovers, 15 cents) a very inter- 
esting book for the higher grades of schools. 
It contains some of the best poems of Gray 
and Cowper, and is well adapted for those 
who are preparing for college or are inter- 
ested in reading the best masterpieces of 
England literature. Forthcoming numbers 
of the Riverside Literature series will con- 


tain some of the best known poems of | 


Wordsworth and Burns, and Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS. ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask tor ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


| 1851— 


ears 


A touch 
is enough 
for cleanli- 
ness. [hat 
is why it 
lasts so. 
The St. Denis Hotel 


Broaoway ano Eceventw Srreer, 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 








The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Coionial Decoration in this country. Within a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 
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LADIES! ‘ 
Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA??> 


GREATAMERIC AN 
T 
E 
Co Aan If so, send this S 
advertisement and 15 
4 
4 
4 





cents in stamps and we will send you a 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS? 


A A ENOL A TEE IEE I 
4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 

4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 

4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


GQ0D_ INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our }- 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Raking Pow- }- 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 36 
q ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- b 

ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. r 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) F 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full } 
¢ particulars, address: > 


<The Great American Tea (a, * 


; 81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
vrryvryvyvyvvyrrrrreyryfeyYyTYTY 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Joun A. Hat, President 


JANUARY 
Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 


Assets $15,653,366.60. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—1895 
H, M, Puivuips, Secretary. 

i, (895. 

Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 


but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” 

appear in a Policy issued at your age. 

1 was born on the 
My Name is 


Address is 


| send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you. not an ‘‘ ESTIMATE” 
showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


in the year 









THE SPRAGUE 
UD CORRESPONDENC 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
Fits you for a treat 
career; Also CouRsE 
in BUSINESS Law. 
LAW Over 2000 <tudents tell 
AT 


the story of success. 
Fuil particulars free. , 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICA 


| EADERS will confer a favor by mer- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
commun:cating with advertisers. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeees. 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position Over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
Loard, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand man- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. it 1s Just mght for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
packed, complete with munua) 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 








WON, “<UES WED 7qHUR FRI. SAT. SUN 


| USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the SERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 





Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
CIVEN TO TEACHERS. 


ACourse of Language Study in Outline TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD, OF THE 
American Express Company, 


NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Cir- 
cular Notes, and Half the Cost. 
. Available at Over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. sata cnins, Japan, United States, Conada, and cle 


where, including Principal Hotels. 


MAYNARD’S FRENCH TEXTS, -sscuctet' 80 eto tee 


Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 








When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 





Authors of * First Lessons in Language” and “‘ Elements of Composition and 
Grammar.” 


With Comments on Special Forms of Language Teaching. A Twenty-eight 
Page Pamphlet. Mention this paper. 





No.1. La Belle au Bois Dormant, Le Chat No. 6. Petites Histories Enfantines, by Mile. , »xtende 
Botte. Elementary. Cloth. - . 20 E. de Pompery. Elementary. Cloth, - 20 - by coo a oy ne oe . , "" 
No.2. Mele-toi de ton Metier, by Mile. L. Bru No.7. Petit Livre d’Instruction et de Die, wees oe urther Particulars can be 0 
neau. Elementary. Cloth. 20 vertissement, LHlementary. Cloth ; tained from any Agent ofthe American Express 
No.3. Huit Contes, by Mile. Marie Minssen. Ble. | No.8 Un Mariage d’Amour, by Ludovic Halevy | Company, also at the Principal Offices : 
mentary. Cloth. 220 | More advanced. Cloth. 
No.4. Historiettes, From the English. a, he 0.9. La Poudre aux Yeux. Advanced. Cc loth, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
tary. th. - a by Lebiche and Martin, 5 | 65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 
No.5. Ce qu’on voit. by Mile. E. de Pompery.. | No.10. Le Chant du Cygne. Advanced. Cloth, 
Elementary. Cloth. 20 (In preparation.) 





This Series of French Texts is intended principally for beginners, although it will contain some volumes i.YALY.SYLS YS YE SY SY DS ead 


suitable for students who have attained some proficiency in reading. Each volume is carefully edited. by 


an experienced teacher, with notes or vocabulary, or both, as the case may be. [he type is large and clear, : 
and the volumes are tastefully bound. The Greatest Railroad 
Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. on Earth— 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43. 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., N.Y. 


8.1. SMITH, Agi., 5 Somerset St., Boston. J.D, WILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago | Santa Fe Route 
| TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. fi 


WE offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent H 





Teachers and others going to 
Natioual Educational Association 
meeting at Denver, in July, should 
remember that the Santa Fe offers 
as low rates as anybody else, with bet- 


é 
: 
: 
é 
’ 
: 
$ 
: 


and successful educators in every department of school work. 
No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
b cational methods should fail to Azew our publications. 
Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. d 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


Special inducements to small or 
large parties. 

Through Pullman Sleepers and free 
Chair Cars—Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Denver. One hun- 
dred miles’ superb view of Rocky 
Mountains between Pueblo and Den- 
ver. 

Privilege of attending Summer 
School, Colorado Springs, on return 
trip. 

Low rate excursions into the moun- 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Calrk’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or elght years merely scraping together so ho b miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully eS one year.”—MILTO. } 
Virgil, Cesar, aga Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, and | 
——, 's Anab ach tot hers for examination, $1.60. | 
rk’s Practical oa Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and | 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Sargent’s Standard S; oaeere, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- | 


ories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
a Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History, 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same} 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on appli- 
cation to (Highest Award World's Fair) 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL com PANY, In stock to suit any kind of school at smail cost. 


Thedesigns are new original, artistic. Lithographed. 
646 Washington Street, 151 Wabash Avenue | Samples—by giving name of school, number needed. 





tains after meeting is over. 
For ticket rates, descriptive pam- 
phiets, etc., address 





$ . D. Stmonson, Gen. Eastern Agt. 
E. F. BURNETT, Eastern Pass. Agt 

$ 261 Broadway, New York, 

é Most Picturesque 

$ Line to Colorado. 

we 
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Orders filled the day rec'd. Special designs to order. 
47 Sast seth Strect, Erecrene. etc. for commencement. Mention this pa 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. | L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., CHICA’ 











